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POPULAR SELECTIONS. 





[For the following strange story, which is told by the 
Countess of Bradi, we are indebted to the London Athena- 
um, the editor of which translated it from an interesting 
French work now publishing: our readers may attach as 
much credit to it as they think it deserves. ] 


THE SPECTRE GIRL, 

I should not have dared, twenty years ago, to relate 
what I once witnessed on a journey from Paris to Mar- 
seilles. At that period truth alone was not sufficient 
in a narrative, there must also be probability; and rea- 
ders chose, for this reason, to remain ignorant of a host 
of circumstances which give endless variety to human 
life, and an ever-changing aspect to human nature. We 
now, perhaps, incline to the opposite extreme. A phi- 
losopher has truly said, “all is possible;” and as I am 
a convert to the truth of this axiom, I have no hesita- 
tion in relating the following anecdote. 

On the 21st of October, 1312, I was a passenger in 
a diligence which, as it slowly ascended the hill at 
Autun, gave me leisure to examine a landscape of vine- 
yards just stripped of their rich fruit—a sad sight to 
one who had no interest in calculating the value of the 
produce. My fellow travelers were vulgar people, and, 
to our general misfortune, ohne of them was nursing a 
little boy, whom I should have considered a fine child 
anywhere but in a public conveyance carrying nine in- 
sides; of whom, however, three were yet only seven. 

At a short distance from Autun we perceived, on our 
right, a magnificent country-seat, whose principal ave- 
nue led to the high road, The lodge gate was wide 
open, and at its entrance stood a carriage, several sad- 
dle horses, and a group of individuals, consisting of 
elegant women, attended by well-dressed men, and a 
host of liveried menials. The diligence stopped in front 
of the group, from which two servants advanced, the 
one carrying a large traveling trunk, the other a carpet 
bag, which the conductor stowed away upon the roof. 
While this was being attended to, a fine-looking young 
man was taking leave of the party. T'wo ladies and an 
old gentleman, who stood at a little distance from the 
rest, seemed to occupy the greatest share of his atten- 
tion. The ladies were evidently mother and daughter; 





for their marriage, which was to take place a fortnight | perceive standing in the road, 
after, at the chateau of the countess; and, lastly, that! The new comer having seated herself, the conductor 
hé was going to resign his commission, in order to live gave the signal to the postillion, and off we started.— 
six months in the year, in the quiet of philosophy, upon| We were all anxious to know something of our new 
his own estate, and six monthis as a courtier at Paris. | fellow-traveler, but as she was deaf and dumb that was 
Education and good manners prevented him from being | impossible. 
tiresome, yet he was naturally talkative, andthe buoy-| The women in the diligence, and particularly Mad- 
ancy of his spirits made him eager to communicate to ame Pinguet, seemed disposed to talk a little upon this 
others the feelings of happiness by which he was then double infirmity, but were prevented by the screams of 
excited. He seemed anxious to be upon good terms the baby, which wouldneither sleep nor take the breast. 
with every one in the diligence. In short his good-na-| An unpleasant sensation of cold now crept over us all, 
ture was such, and even his flightiness in such geod|In vain did we pull up the glasses, and wrap our shawls 
taste, that [ at last became interested in him, although’ and cloaks about us,—we all felt chilled. 
I am much better disposed to weep with those w 10} M. Maurice at length let down the glass on his side, 
weep, than to laugh with those who are joyful. \declaring that the external air was warmer than the 
_ Ona sudden our vehicle stopped; our progress was| atmosphere we breathed in the diligence; and, without 
impeded by a crowd of men, women, and children, all) being able to assign a cause for it, we found that he 
mingling their cries with the notes of a dozen fiddles,| was right. But though we now shivered a little less, 
the pressing invitations of two merry-andrews, and the we nevertheless all complained of a dreadfully uneasy 
energetic remonstrances of four gendarmes. Wewere|sensation. The deaf and dumb girl who had come 
in the midst of a fair. /among us, was laughingly declared to be the cause of 
“What saint’s day can this be?” said our fellow-pas-| our feelings; a genere! malediction was jestimgly cast 
senger, Madame Pinguet, taking an almanac from her upon her, and each endeavored again t e i 
reticule; “ah! it is the 21st, St. Ursula’s day.” sleep; but this was impossible, One aw 
“Ursula!” repeated M. Maurice, looking at the wo-| another was continually starting—a thi ight- 
man with an air of surprise. ful dreams—and I shook and awoke M. Maurice, who 
“Yes,” replied the latter, giving him the almanac;| was moaning dreadfully; he told me he had the night- 
“look! the 2ist,—that is to-day—St. Ursula’s day.” |mare. Amid these uncomfortable feelings, which 
M. Maurice instinctively took the almanac, and pro-| seemed like a sudden blight fallen upon our hearts, the 
nounced the word Ursula in a low voice; then, as if poor deaf and dumb girl was forgotten. The first 
lost in thought, he remained silent. | beams of day, reflected upon her white dress, at length 
On receiving back her almanac, Madame Pinguet) attracted our attention towards her. We long looked 
asked him whether his intended bride bore the name of! at her in silent astonishment; for we seemed fearful of 
Ursula in addition to that of Augusta. But M. Mau-|trusting to our own senses. Each of us thought thet 
rice was so absent, that the good lady was obliged to! it was an illusion, or the effect of twilight. But the 
repeat her question several times, ere a faintly-articu-| sun soon appeared above the horizon, and put au end 
lated “No” issv_:d from his lips: after which he uttered to our doubts. 
not another word. | Our fellow-traveler struck us with affright. Her 
We were at that hour of the day so solemnly des- skin, of a livid and deadly white, seemed just fastened 
cribed by Alighieri, ‘upon bare bones; the orbits of her eyes presented an 
‘immense circumference; her thin skinny lips could 
| scarcely cover a perfect set of projecting teeth; and the 
an hour at which even the postillions cease to swear,! muscles and blood-vessels of her neck stood out in bold 
and involuntarily participate in the calmness spread relief. In a word, her face was a perfect death's head, 







Che paja ’] giorno pianger che si muore; 





the young traveler held a hand of each, which he kissed 
alternately. At length that of the younger lady re- 
ceived the last kiss, and the old gentleman gently puskied 
the youth towards the door of the diligence, whielt the 
latter entered, and seated himself without payivig any 
attention to its previous occupants; then thrusting his 
body half through the window, he seemed desirous not 
to lose a word addressed to him. 

“A pleasant journey!” repeated several voices—“In 
a week, at Beaupreau,” said the mother—‘Adieu, 
Maurice!” was added by a youthful and /timid voice, 
more calculated to touch the heart than ¢he ear. The 
traveler also repeated the word “adieu!” waving his 
hand and agitating his body, without seeming to care 
the least for the inconvenience to whjch he put His un- 
happy fellow-passengers. At length the diligence 
began once more to move, and, se there was a bend in 
the road, all further signals of leave-taking soon became 
impossible, 

M. Maurice now Zeated himself, and began to look 
at his fellfw-travelers, who examined him in their turn, 
and seefned flattered by the elegance of his appearance, 
His %rure was symmetry itself, and nothing could be 
ing: strikingly handsome than his features; but there 

asin expression of gay recklessness in his dark eye, 
hnd je smiled too often to be altogether to my taste; 
in shert, there was a light-hearted joyousness in his 
countenance which vexed me, for I lad begun by set- 
ting him down asa hero of romance. We had scarcely 
advanced two leagues further ere we knew that he was 
inthearmy; that his family dwelt in the Chateau de 
Reaupreau on the banks of the Drome; that the old 
gentleman in the avenue was his uncle, one of the 
nelest land-owners in Burgundy, at whose house he 
lad just spent six wéeks with the Countess of T***** 
ani her daughter Augusta; that he had been betrothed 












to tre latter from her infancy, because their estates lay 
eoxiguous; that he was going to make preparations 


over nature. Silence led to reverie, reverie to sleep; with the exception of two small eyes, sparkling like 
and neither of us knew how time had latterly passed, live coals from the bottom of their immense orbits, and 
when the coach stopped, and we fotnd ourselves at a vivacity of motion which made her turn her singular 
Chalons-sur-Saone. Here we had supper. The linen countenance from one side to the other with an appear- 
was clean, the fare excellent, and all seemed well sat-| ance of insatiable curiosity. After seanning this 
isfied, except M. Maurice. strange figure for a considerable time, we looked at 
The diligence again started. ‘each other, in silence, as if fear had tied our tongues, 
“Are we out of Chalons?” constantly inquired M.|—The little black eyes of the object of our surprise 
Maurice. seemed to interrogate us in succession, and her large 
“Why do you ask?” said at length one of the female mouth smiled, but with an expression of gaiety so out 
passengers. of character with her countenance, that we cast down 
“Oh! [ have no particular reason.” our eyes under the glance of hers: she seemed like 
“Were you ever before at Chalons?” death laughing in our faces. Now that we have read 
“Yes; | was once quartered there.” 'the “Fantastic Tales,” such an object might appear 
Here the conversation ceased; for the motion of the simple enough, but, in 1812, it seemed to us like the 
coach, the darkness, and the heat of the weather, dis-| wild phantasm of a dream. 
posed us to sleep; to which, for my own part, I had) M. Maurice spoke first. “But for my respect for 
yielded, when I was awoke by a horrible jolt; the ve- the present company, ] would say with the conductor, 
hicle had stopped. ‘The devil take her!’ Did you ever see such a face as 
“What is the matter? What has happened?” But hers? I have often beheld corpses on the field of bat- 
we had no time for conjecture; the door opened. tle; I have also seen dissecting-rooms; but never did J 
“There is still a vacant place,” said the conductor. —— Upon my soul, she makes us all shudder. Look 
This was true, and yet we grumbled, for we were so at the poor little baby; it is too much afraid even 
comfortable at that moment. to cry.” it 
“Flere’s a young lady,” said the conductor, “who will, Meantime, the poor object of these remarks looked 
not take up much room;” and a small figure in white at us all, and burst into a fit of laughter; but to the 
appeared upon the steps. “She will not trouble you sight only, for we heard no sound, ‘This silent laugh- 
much, for she is deafanddumb. I know her, and have ter raised in us feelings of horrer, but not the least sym- 
already taken her twice to Lyons. The devil be with pathy for her misfortunes. I know not what confes- 
her!” said he, in an under tone; “she has always brought sions we should have made to each other concerning 
me bad luck: you can place her between you on the our feelings, had not the axletree broke. I shall say 
front seat. Takecare of your horses, postillion!—The nothing of the confusion consequent upon such an ae- 
poor beasts seem frightened; they stopped suddenly cident. ‘The deaf and dumb girl qwekly scrambled 
before, and now they are rearing.—Woah! so! so!— over our prostrate bodies, and got out first. When we 
Oh! you may be easy on that score, Monsieur le Cure, had followed her, and stood contemplating the carriage 
I will take good care of the young lady.” These last lying upon its side, and our baggage strewed about 
words were addressed to a man in the garb ofa priest, the road, we were content to offer short congratulations 
whom, by the light of the coach lantern, we could to each other on the preservation of our lives. Not so 
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the conductor: he gave vent to curses and imprecations. |cloth, she informed us that a young girl arrived at 


“Did .I not tell you so?” he exelaimed; “that cursed 
little dead woman, as they call her in her own neigh- 
borhood, has brought this misfortune upon us, This is 
the third time she has gone inmy coach to Lyons. The 
first time, one of the horses fell dead; the second, a 
postillion broke his leg; and now , 

A house by the road side offered us an asylum whilst 
the diligence was being repaired. There the conductor 


, 
. 





deposited us, whilst a postillion mounted one of the 


horses to fetch the blacksmith and wheelwright from a 
neighboring village. 

It was not yet nine o'clock, and we thought this a 
good opportunity for taking a comfortable breakfast. 
The weather was beautiful; the sun shone brightly, 
and, whilst our meal was getting ready, we rambled 
about the neighborhood. But the scenery was not very 
picturesque or beautiful. ‘There was indeed nothing 
to attract attention save a huge cross, about fifty yards 
from the house, surrounded by three young elms. A 
few branches of sweetbriar and common bramble were 
gently waving around a small grass plot extending 
round the stone at the foot of the cross, All this was 
very common; but it was so tastefully done, that it 
would have formed a beautiful little vignette for a 
Keepsake. 

“Well,” said Maurice, ‘as I have nothing else to do, 
I will sketch this pretty spot.” 

At this moment Madame Pinguet knelt upon the 
stone, and began to tell a long chaplet of beads, 

“Admirable!” continued Maurice, “she will bea good 








figure J sketch, Can you conceive anything like 
that irl? I really can’t bear to look at her, 
Yet lis her fate! for she is young, and perhaps 
suscep of love.” 


“Yes, her motions and attitudes show youth, and ex- 
treme youth too. When at a distance, she might in- 
spire interest; but this feeling is destroyed the moment 
sie appears.” 

“Lassure you,” I said, “that in the coach she seemed 
disposed to flirt with you, for she looked at you as if 
she desired to catch your attention.” 

“The poor wretch,” said Maurice, as he raised his 
black silk cravat, and twirled his well-curled musta- 
chios, “The little dead woman acoquette! And why 
not? Oh! woman, woman! 

“T should not suppose that you had much reason to 
complain. Haye you been oiten in love?” 

“Yes, but it never lasted more than a week.” 

“And yet you are going to be married!” 

“Oh! that is very different. A woman takes your 
name, and you administer her property; and then you 
have children to whom you leave your places and titles. 
But this is not what [term love. Augusta is charm- 
ing—but I have known so many charming women. 
Marriage is good, because it fixes you in the station 
you are to live in. But love is the most delightful 
pastime that is 2. 


. 





Madame Pinguet arose, and fetching the deaf an 
dumb girl, who was in the midst of a herd of goats 
playing with the animals, made signs to the poor crea- 
ture to kneel and pray with her at the foot of the cross, 

I know not what the girl had at first thought Madame 
Pinguet wanted, but she had quietly suffered herself to 
be led under the elms. But when the good lady en- 
deavored to make her kneel, she tripped away laughing, 


and returned to the goats, which she at length led to| them say nothing to my father.” 


browse upon the briar that formed so graceful a hedge} 
round the cross. 

“She is the genius of evil,” Maurice exclaimed, “and| 
the horrorwith which she inspires me is instinct. Look, | 
she is destroying the only beauty in this landscape.” | 

At this moment the old goatherd and his dogs came} 
and drove away the goats trom the hedge. ‘The little! 
dead woman followed them, whilst Maurice and | ad-| 
vanced towards the old man, and requested that he! 


her house one rainy night. She was weary and sad, 
‘and her eyes seemed inflamed with weéping. She re- 
‘tired to a private room, in which she shut herself up for 
‘nearly a month, paying her expenses each day; but 
|these expenses were very trifling, because she scarcely 
late anything. She used to roam about at night, and 
|was often seen sitting upon the stones at the foot of 
‘the cross. One day she was found dead under one of 
the elms, to a branch of which she had hanged herself 
‘with a silk handkerehief. The branch had given way, 
and in her fall her temple had come in contact with one 
lof the stones, which, as the doctor said, was the cause 
lof her death. 

“The Mayor came and scolded us,” continued the 
hostess, “for having harbored a vagabond; for she had 
not a single paper with her to show who she was. 
The priest refused to bury her, or to allow her remains 
to be interred in consecrated ground; but I had pity on 
her poor young corpse—I begged that it might be bu- 
ried near the cross; for the ground there must be al- 
most as good as consecrated ground. Besides, she 
had given me her will, enclosed in an old frame which 
I sold to her, after taking from it a fine portrait of the 
Emperor; and I have also placed it in the public room, 
as she requested I would.” 

There was now a general call for the will, which the 
hostess produced in a glazed frame of black wood; but 
the glass was so dirty that we could not read a word, 
At our request it was washed, and the frame put into 
the hands of M. Maurice. 

On looking at the writing, he uttered an exclamation 
of surprise, and changed color. 

“Well!” said I, with curiosity, 

“Good God, how singular!” he exclaimed. 

“You seem to know the hand-writing!” | said. 

“]!—how should I know it? A will! Our good hos- 
tess calls complaints and lamentations a will.” 

“Let me read them.” 

M. Maurice’s hand trembled, and he continued to ex- 
elairn as if unconsciously: “This is very singular; quite 
extraordinary!” 

I took the frame out of Maurice’s hands, for he still 
held it, though he had done reading the paper, and I 
copied the following lines written with a somewhat un- 
steady hand:— = 

“Be silent if you recognize my hand-writing; on my 
knees I implore you not to tell my name, for Y shall be 
afraid of my father even after death; I am dishonored; 
and I must die. It is a dreadful thing; but I cannot 
act otherwise, | have no more money, no strenvth to 
work, and he whom I love, bade me farewell with laagh- 
ter. Would J had lost my senses! but I could not be- 


by which she was surrounded, Poor creature! the 
animals, after taking from her hand the good she offer- 
ed them, hastily fled from her, as if frightened at her 
aspect. 

The coach being repaired, we proceeded on our jour- 
ney, during which we constantly felt a damp chill diffi- 
cult to account for, and experienced a physical and 
mental uneasiness, which spread sadness among us, 
and put a stop to all conversation. In spite of his ef- 
forts, M. Maurice was unable to resume his appearance 
of unconcern, and his lively conversation of the pre- 
ceding day. 

We were delighted when we reached Lyons, and M, 
Maurice and I agreed to embark in one of the passage- 


Avignon. We met with pleasure upon the deck of 
this vessel, and he had recovered his gaiety. I was 
now better acquainted with him, and had received froyy 
him more circumstantial details about his fortune and 
his prospects of future happiness. He was really one 
of the most fortunate men of his age, and his expecta- 
tions were of the highest and most brilliant kind, 

The —— of the Rhone is disagreeable at this 
season of the year; the sources whence this river is 
supplied are already frozen, and its waters are conse- 
quently low. Our great and unwieldy boat grounded 
so often, that on the second day we were obiiged to 
sleep at a gloomy and wretched inn at Pomier. The 
kitchen was the only publie room, and by the dim light 
of its iron lamp, the first thing we discovered in a cor- 
ner were the flashing eye-balls of the little dead woman, 

“I cannot stand this,” said Maurice; “I had much 
rather return and sleep in tie boat. Had I known she 
would have chosen this conveyance, I certainly should 
have gone by land.” On saying this, he left the house, 
and a moment after I perceived that the young girl was 
also absent. The tobacco-smoke soon forced me to 
take a walk in the open air until the repast, which the 
host and hostess was pleased to call a supper, was 
ready. 

I bent my footsteps towards the Rhone, whose wa- 
ters I heard gently murmuring under the beams of the 
moon, Which heavy clouds driven by a wind in the up- 
per regions of the atmosphere now and then overcast. 
In the midst of a willow grove, I thought I perceived 
M. Maurice and near him a small figure in white. 

“Why how is this!” thought I; “he can not have 
taken to the death’s head, and made an appointment 
with her. At all events, I shall quiz him.” 

A dark cloud now passed across the moon, and I saw 
no more; but I heard a loud laugh, and the name of 
Usurla pronounced, and immediately a splash as of a 
heavy body falling into the water, interrupted the uni- 





come mad. I fear death, but still I must die. I am 
not yet fifteen. Let poor gicls of my age beware of 
gentlemen who come to them disguised. Their hands 
are whiter than the hands of workmen; they utter 
strange words; and their voice is soft. But they love 
not girls beneath them in rank, ‘They deceive and 
abandon, and then laugh at them. I was superior to 
my station in life; but I was only fifteen; had I been 
older I should have deserved my misfortune. I have 
erred bitterly, but I dearly loved him who has destroyed 
my peace. All must now end. I hope for the prayers 
of every christian soul who passes this way. Let them 
pray also for him; for he is the cause of all; but let 





As I read these simple wailings of a seared heart, 
the hostess and the female passengers showed by their 
sobs, iow much they were aflected; even the men be- 
trayed emotion. Madame Pinguet uttered a vehement 
philippic against male perfidy. She said, indeed, no- 
thing new, but she repeated all that had been said be- 
jore-on the subject, and became much warmer because 
M. Maurice, who had recovered his presence of mind, 
was endeavoring to turn the whole into ridicule. The} 





formity of itsmurmurs. I called Maurice; he answered 
not. ‘The moon again shone forth in her splendor, and 
[ looked for him and the deaf and dumb girl: both had 
disappeared. My voice had, however attracted the at- 
tention of the boatmen. 

“'T'wo persons are in the water,” I exclaimed in ter- 
ror, “they will be drowned.” 

The boatmen ran to the place. Torches were light- 
ed, the river searched, and in the course of half an 
hour the body of Maurice was discovered among the 
reeds. All| our efforts for his recovery were of no 
avail; the last spark of life had fled. The body of the 
little dead wotwan was never found. 


I shall not staite the conclusion to which I have come 
upon the above f&cts. The reader now knows as much 
as I do, and may, according to his own ideas, account 


for the agitation o nee 10 on hearing the name of 


Ursula, his impatience to jret beyond Chalons, the 
catastrophe which prevented! his marriage, and the im- 
pression produced upon him by timstittlesdead woman, 
my description of whom is really not an imag qpary one. 


ConxsumeTion or Sitk.—The quantity of this pete- 





would continue to protect this little spot. The goat-| other man composing our party, sided with the kind-|rial used in England alone, amounts each year to uW 
" . ae | . . : ' } : , | . reno . a 

herd knew nothing of landscape efleets or sketches; hearted Madame Pinguet, and although M. Maurice | than four millions of pounds weight, for the prodyctis 

but he informed us, that he prevented his goats from) reproached the latter, all the honors of the discussion | of which myriads upon myriads of insects are require 


eating the bushes and grass of the enclosure, because, 
at the foot of the cross, where the grass was thickest, | 
a female had been buried about eighteen months before. | 

“Was she then murdered on that spot?” inquired| 
Maurice, 

“I believe not, Sir, the goatherd replied. “ILow ever| 
she lodged at the house where you are waiting. The 
people there can tell you all about her. 1 was not then! 
in the country.” 

The moment we reached the house, Maurice interro- 
gated our hostess, whom the other travellers were urg- 


ing to hasten the breakfast. As she was laying the} 





| 
| 


were won by the fair devotee, 

“It is fortunate,” exclaimed M. Maurice, “that our 
lovely little fellow-traveler from Chalons is condemned 
to silence, for | should have had her also for an an- 
tagonist; and I confess, that such a face talking of love 
and romance, would have proved irresistible.” 

This recalled the little dead woman to our recollec- 
tion; and we now for the first time remarked that she 
was not present at breakfast. ‘The conductor informed 
us that she never sate at table, but contented herself 
with a crust of dry bread. | looked through the open 
door, and saw her distributing this bread to the goats, 





Fourteen thousand millions of animated creatures an 
nually live and die to supply this corner of the world 
with an article of luxury! If astonishment be excited 
at this fact, let us extend our view into China, and sur- 
vey the dense population of its widely-spread region, 
whose inhabitants, from the emperor on his throne to 
the peasant in the lowly hut, are indebted for their clo- 
thing to the labors of the silkworm. The imagination, 
fatigued with the flight, is lost and bewildered in con- 
templating the countless numbers, which every succes- 
sive year spin their slender threads for the service of 
man.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 


boats which descends the Rhone, he for Valence, I for | 
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to health. 
persons of any other profession. History will confirm 
the truth of this observation. 
calm, and uniform life of a student conduces to health, 
and removes many inconveniences and dangers, which 
might otherwise assault it, provided that the superfluous 
heat of the constitution be assuaged by moderate exer- 
cise, and the habit of the body be not overcharged with 
a quantity of aliment incompatible with a sedentary life. 


Tur Scottisn Tuistte.—This ancient emblem of 
Scottish pugnacity, with its motto, Vemo me impune 
lacessil, is represented of various species in royal bear- 
ings, coins, and coats of armor; so that there is some 
ditficulty in saying which is the genuine original thistle. 
The origin of the national badge itself is thus handed 
down by tradition: —“When the Danes invaded Scot- 
land, it was deemed unwarlike to attack an enemy in 
the pitch darkness of night, instead of a pitched battle 
by day; but on one occagion the invaders resolved to 
avail themselves of this stratagem; and in order to 
prevent their tramp from being heard, they marched 
bare-footed. They had thus neared the Scottish force 
unobserved, when a Dane unluckily stepped with his 
naked foot upon a superb prickly thistle, and instinct- 
ively uttered a cry of pain, which discovered the assault 
to the Scots, who ran to their arms, and defeated the 
foe with a terrible slaughter. ‘The thistle was imme- 
diately adopted as the insignia of Scotland.” 





Snaxsprare.—Were it not something profane to 
accuse so glorious a benefactor as Shakspeare of any 
offence, it might, perhaps, be justly observed, that while 
his works abound with pithy sarcasms on the foibles of 
the common people, they have never brought into a 
strong light their nobler qualities; even the virtues ac- 
corded them are the mere virtues of servants, and rarely 
aspire beyond fidelity to a master in misfortune. But 
not now, thank heaven, is it the mode, the cant, to af- 
fect a disdain of the vast majority of our fellow-creatures 
—an unthinking scorn for their opinions or pursuits; 
the philosophy of past times confused itself with indif- 
ference; the philosophy of the present rather seeks to 
be associated with philanthropy. 


Importan? Trotu.—Let this idea dwell upon our 
minds, that our duties to God, and our duties to man, 
are not distinct and independent duties, but are involved 
im each other; that devotion and virtue are not different 
things, but the same thing, either in different points of 
progress or in different circumstances. What we call 
devotion, for the sake of distinction, during its initiatory 
and instrumental exercises, is devotion in its infancy; 


the virtue which, after a time, it produces, is devotion | 


Ppt ope gg friendship is sometimes as) 
or this reason the neutrality of 


bad as calm enmity. 
abstract a is, toa good and clear cause, a more 
desired thing than an affection liable to be any way dis- 
'turbed. 1en the trial is by friends, if the decision 
happen to be favorable, the honor of the acquittal is 





embittered. It is aggravated by coming from lips 
professing friendship, and pronouncing judgment with 
sorrow and reluctance, Taking in the whole view of 
life, it is more safe to live under the jurisdiction of se- 
vere but steady reason, than under the empire of the in- 


influence of the primitive feelings; we are pleased and 
we laugh—hurt and we weep; we vent our little pas- 
sions the moment they are excited; and so much of 
novelty have we to perceive, that we have little leisure 
to reflect. By and by, fear teaches us to restrain our 
feelings; when displeased, we seek to revenge the dis- 

leasure, and are punished; we find the excess of our 
Joy, our sorrow, our anger, alike considered criminal 
and chidden into restraint, From harshness we become 
acquainted with deceit; the promise made is not fulfilled, 


the hope willfully disappointed; we are surrounded by 
systematized delusion, and we imbibe the contagion. 

rom being forced into concealing the thoughts which 
we do conceive, we begin to affect those we do not: 
so eagerly do we learn the two main tasks of life, to 
suppress and to feign, that our memory will not carry 
us beyond that period of artifice to a state of nature, 
when the twin principles of veracity and belief were so 
strong as to lead the philosophers of a modern school 
into the error of terming them innate. 





ABSORPTION OF THE Skin.—Many facts testify the 
action of cutaneous or external absorption. It is proved 
by direct experiment that the human hand is capable of 
imbibing, in a quarter of an hour, an ounce and a half 
of warm water, which, for the whole body, is at the 
rate of six or seven pounds per hour, An interesting 
narrative is on record of a ship’s crew, who were ex- 
posed at sea for several days in an open boat; they had 
consumed al] their water; they had no fluid of any kind 
which they could drink; and they soon began to suffer 
thirst; the feeling at length became intolerable, and 
drinking sea water was found only to increase its in- 
tensity. When nearly exhausted, they were exposed, 
during several hours, to a heavy shower of rain. As 
soon as their clothes became thoroughly wet their thirst 
|was gone. They did not fail to profit by this experi- 
fence. From this time each man, as soon as he began 
to feel thirsty, dipped his shirt in the sea-water, and 


the threat not executed, the fear falsely excited, and | 


Memory.—Let any one who hasarrived at that mid- 
dle age of existence, when the delusive anticipations of 
youth have ceaged to beguile, and when to look back is 
as easy as to look forward, be asked from what source 
jhe derives the purest and sweetest enjoyment, his an- 
swer will be from memory. The pleasures of his school- 


In fact, the regular, lessened; if adverse, the condemnation is exceedingly | boy days, he will tell you, often rise in shadowy sem- 


| 


blance to his mental view; associations then formed, 
land never to be forgotten, seem to be renewed, and “the 
‘orchard, the meadow, and deep-tangled wild wood,” 
lare again trod by busy feet, and vocal with the jocund 
laugh of innocent childhood. 


tain. It is subjected to no disappointment, for every 
‘contest will prove a victory: and this is the pursuit of 
virtue. Sincerely to aspire after virtue, is to gain her: 
and zealously to labor after her wages, is to receive 
them. Those that seek her early will find her before 
lit is too late; her reward is also with ber, and she will 
come quickly; for the breast of a good man is a little 
heaven on earth, where the deity sits enthroned with 
unrivaled influence. 





Sensipiuiry.—NSensibility of mind, and fineness of 
feelings, are always the attendants of true genius. 
These, when joined to a sound judgment, naturally 
give a greater tendency to virtue than to vice; for the 
are naturally charmed with beauty and disgusted with 
every kind of deformity. Virtue, therefore, which is 
amiable even in the eyes of her enemies, must have ad- 


ditional charms for those whose susceptibility @f beauty 
|is more delicate and refined; and vice, whic urally 
loathsome, must appear uncommonly odious to those 


who are uncommonly shocked at real turpitude. 


Home.—There is more of spell work about the home 
of our fathers, than he who has never been a wanderer 
‘imagines. Ask the poor exile on a foreign shore, what 
visions flit across his bosom, and enchain his fancy, and 
call the deep drawn sigh as he gazes, silently and lonely, 
on the sweet midnight moon, and he will tell you, m 
the fullness of his heart, they are visions of his ear) 
‘home. Though his path be across the ocean, thoug 
he wander among the icebergs of Lapland, or sit down 
in the far off islands of the sea, he feels that he can 
never out-travel the memory of his village, or forget the 
‘delights of his paternal cottage. Though ambition 
lead him inte foreign lands, or fortune tempt him into 
the world of business, he will often pause even when 
suecess has gratified his wishes, and linger whole hours 
over the memory of days gone by, as they steal, in the 
language of the bard of Morven, like music to the soul. 
He will delight in every bush, and flowering landscape, 
and singing bird that resembled those he saw and loved 





| 


wore it next his skin, which invariably had the same/in youth; and if, in the farthest corner of the globe, he 
effect of removing his thirst, the absorbents taking up| hears the gentle breathings of a strain, with which on 





in its maturity; the contemplation of deity is devotion| the particles of water, but rejecting the saline matter his native hills he has been familiar, what a world of 


at rest; the execution of his commands 1s devotion in 
action. Praise is religion in the temple, or in the clo- 
set; industry, from a sense of duty, is religion in the 
shop or field; commercial integrity is religion in the 
mart: the communication of consolation is religion in 
the chamber of sickness; paternal instructionis religion 
onthe bench; patriotism 1s religion in public. 


| dissolved in it, 

Tue Mixno.—The mind of man, when nicely scruti- 
nized, exhibits the most astonishing phenomena. It 
possesses the features of a divine origin, How won- 
|derful and multiplied are its powers! ‘The understand- 
‘ing perceives, the will rules, and the operations of the 

mind develop a variety of emotions, generally termed 


sweet yet half melancholy joy does it kindle in his bo- 
lsom. Yes, home is still dear to our hearts, and, like 
| the comet exiled from the sun, we would still go but to 
}return,—and seldom grow so old, and never wander so 
|far, as to be beyond the reach of its attractions. 

| Proverss.—They embrace the wide sphere of human 
existence, they take all the colors of life, they are often 


ilisrory oF THE INpIANS.—The long delayed history | affections or passions. The understanding is intimately exquisite strokes of genius, they delight by their sar- 
Py es ae | 1 ; + ; . 0°) . | 4 . 4 H 
of the Indian tribes of North America, by Col. Thomas | connected with thought, imagination, and conscience. | casm or their caustic satire, the luxuriance of their hu- 


l.. M‘ Kenney, 


is in the press, and will be speedily ub-| ‘The will unites with choice, desire and determination; | mor, the playfulness of their turn, and even by the ele- 


lished by Key and Biddle, of Philadelphia. This “elab-| and in the train of the affections and passions, flow love| gance of their imagery and the tenderness of their sen- 


orate and thorough work must necessarily supersede 
every other, and we shall be happy to hear that the au- 
thor has reaped the barvest of his protracted labors.” 


Crmpnoop.—There is in childhood a holy igno- 
rance, a beautiful credulity, a sort of sanctity, that one 
can not contemplate without something of the reveren- 
tial feelings with which one should approach beings of 
a celestial nature. The impress of divine nature is, as 
it were, fresh on the infant spirit—fresh and unsullied 
by contact with the breathing world. One trembles 
lest an impure breath should dim the clearness of its 
bright mirror. And how perpetually must those who 
arein the habit of contemplating childhood—of study- 
ing the characters of little children—feel and repeat to 
their own hearts, “of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


Aye, which of us, of the wisest among us, may not|ber passions make the ordinary mortal. Friendship is| 
stoop to receive instruction and rebuke from the char-| 
acter of little children? which of us, by comparison with 
its divine simplicity, has not reason to blush for the lit- 
tleness, the insincerity, the worldliness, the deyeneracy | 
of his own? 


energy of nature. 
| g 


‘and hatred, joy and grief, meekness, hope, and fear. 
|All these, though we should pronounce them at first 
| glance, separate and distinct powers or faculties of the 
'soul independent of each other, are but one simple, un- 
}compounded principle, putting forth its energies in a 
| Variety of forms. 





| Tne Passtons.—We are for ever exclaiming against 
|the passions: all the pains of man are imputed to them; 
| we forget that they are also the sources of all the plea- 
‘sures, There is nothing but the passions, and the 
| greater passions, too, which have the power of elevating 
the soul to great things. 


nothing more than circumspection, if the dangers of a| 
friend leaves our eyes open to our own dangers. The 
circumscribed passions degrade the extraordinary char- 
acter, and constraint anuihilates both the dignity and. 


Without the passions, fare-| 
| well to all that is sublime, whether in manners or in 
‘works; the fine arts would return into a second child- 
hood, and virtue itself become unimportant. ‘The so- 


honorable characteristic of humanity. 





‘tment. ‘They give a deep insight into domestic life, 
and open for us the heart of man, in all the various 
states which he may occupy. <A frequent review of 
proverbs should enter into our readings; and although 
they are no longer the ornaments of conversation, they 


| have not ceased to be the treasures of thought, 
i 


Bicortry.—She has no head, and can not think; she 
has no heart, and can not feel. When she moves, it is 
arid ruins; her prayers are curses; her communion is 
death; her decalogue is written in the blood of her vie- 
tims, and if she stoops for a moment from her infernal 
flight, it is only to pause upon some kindred rocks, to 
whet her vulture fangs for keener rapine, and replume 
her wing for more sanguinary desolation. 


Kxow LepGr.—Other things may be seized by might, 
or purchased with money: but knowledge is to be 
gained oply by study, and study to be prosecuted only 
in retirement, 





The tear of sensibility (says Juvenal) is the most 
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SELECTED ESSAYS. 





CISATLANTIC LITERATURE, 





To trace out those causes, which obstruct the as-|the necessary but expensive accompaniments of a Uni- perplexities of human life. 


cendancy of American genius, can not fail to attract the 
attention of the inquiring and reflecting mind. The 


projects of great and noble minds, and suffered 


‘Chill penury to repress their noble rage, 
And freeze the genial current of their souls.’ 


Though genius is often the growth of the rude for- 
est or the obscure glade, yet, if not transplanted to 
some more friendly soil, and invigorated by the enliven- 
ing beams of attentive encouragement, it will wither on 
the stalk, or give its beauty to the wind, 

The apathy of America suffered the pencil of West to 
give life and animation to the English canvas. Apollo 
blushes to behold our poets crouching under the heavy 
hand of penury in some inhospitable region, while self- 
styled republican patronage suffers the muse “to weep 
herself to marble over the urn” of some fair flower, of 
whose blossom our country was unworthy, and whose 
bloom must shed its fragrance over other regions. 


What but the neglect of our countrymen induces our} 
philologists and historians to look beyond the dark and | 


troubled horizon which terminates their earthly pros- 
pects, to catch a glimpse of that moment which will 
unfetter them from the burdens of poverty and disap- 
pointment? Here no ecclesiastical benefices, no fellow- 
ships, no titles of honor, kindle the fire of emulation, or 
crown the efforts of genius. Profound erudition is not} 
deemed the test of influence; custom hurls the scholar 
from the throne of ascendant power, and places the man 
of opulence thereon, 

The great obstruction to American literature arises 
from the circumstance that the energies of our country 
are swallowed up in the acquisition of wealth. Although 
the comparatively equal distribution of property sheds, 
a benign influence over our moral and political institu-| 
tions, yet it retards the ascendancy of genius, and ob- 
structs the progress of letters, by creating a passion! 
for opulence, which forms too prominent a trait in the 
American character, 

A pursuit, which requires continued and minute at- 
tention, necessarily excludes occupations of a higher 
cast, and renders the mind incapable of enlarged and | 
dignified views. Devotion to the details of trade, to 
the nice calculations of profit and loss, to the routine | 
of daily occupations, quenches the thirst for literary 
enjoyments, and excludes those indescribable pleasures 
which flow trom a mind chastened by the refinement and 
serenity of thought. The love of wealth has poisoned 


who have been crowned with academic honors. They 
look to their own aggrandizement rather than to the ad- 
vancement of literature. Unlike the philosophers of | 
olden time, who reared the proudest monuments of art! 
and learning—who regarded sceptres and diadems as 
the toys of children, and all the splendor of riches as 
the sparkling of the dew-drop, which trembles in the 
bearas of the morning sun, the groves of Academus 
seem to many in this hemisphere only valuable for the 
fiiel they supply, and the waves of Pactolus only beau- 
tiful because they meander over golden sands, 

The advantages, however, arising to literary commu- 


\them too large a field for instruction. The station of 
‘tutors is only regarded as affording time and opportu- 


THE PLEASURES OF LITERATURE. 
There exists a striking distinction between the lite- 


nity to prepare for some more permanent situation in| rary and the worldly man. Their pursuits are wholly 
life. Our libraries and philosophical apparatus, and all distinct, and likewise attended with more or less of the 


versity, are on the same contracted scale. 


In prosperity the pleasure 
which each enjoy may be nearly equal. Man always 


| Our democratic notions have led us thus to sever and | prosperous would be giddy. But let adversity come, it 
chief of these causes is a want of patronage. It is this | keep asunder these paltry stipends, as we think, for the destroys immediately all the pleasures of the world- 
which has thwarted the mighty powers and gigantic| general diffusion of knowledge; but, instead, they have||ing; and let misfortune strip him of all his worldly 
dispersed those rays of science, which, collected into|honors and distinctions, his future expectations are 
lone focus, might have kindled some ]uminaries of mag- blasted, and his ignoble mind scarcely able to bear u 


‘nitude, giving lustre and warmth to our country. As 
it is, they are scattered and lost on one wide and almost 
|\desert expanse. 

The same funds which now move faintly through 
the veins of our numerous colleges, would give life and 
ivigor to a few Universities, ealeanite an impulse that 
would bring every dormant faculty into operation. 


| Such are some of the causes which obstruct the pro- 


\isfied, when our condition is capable of much meliora- 


gress of American literature. Shall we then rest sat-) 


under misfortunes so great. Far different is it with 
the man of literature, who is possessed of a mind in- 
vulnerable to the shafts of adversity,—a soul fortified 
by all that is warlike, and filled with all that is noble 
and magnanimous. In adversity he can resort to his 
books or pen, and soon dispel the dark mists that gath- 
er round his brow. Even affliction and misfortune 
afford him some secret pleasure unknown to the cold 
worldly man, and those unacquainted with literary pur- 
suits. The poet often separates himself from the busy 





‘tion? Shall the pilgrim indolently loiter at the foot of crowd to contemplate upon the works of nature, or 


Parnassus, because he will not reach the summit and 
ithe fair society of the muses? Shall the architect con- 
fine himself to the building of cottages, when his genius 
|might equal the magnificence of the temple of Solomon, 
‘or the undying grandeur of the pyramids of Egypt! 
Shall our country rest satisfied with being the cradle 
of Genius, when she is capable of supporting his man- 
hood? Rather let all her energies be combined to re- 


move the causes which obstruct the ascendancy of ge-| hours of reveling, and dissipation, 


nius, and which are so many blots on the escutcheon of 
American literature. Then if our country, by some 
convulsion of nature, should be swept into destruction, 
and the storms of the ocean should mingle in conflict 
where she now stands, and the sea-monsters sport over 
her ruins, her literary men will not be lost in the catas- 
trophe, but will be for ever associated with transcend- 
ent refinement in the recollection of the scholar.— 
North American Magazine. D. 


EARLY PROMISE OF GENIUS. 


The carly promise of genius, its tardy commencement, 
its repeated postponement, its procrastinated fulfillment, 
and its final breach, followed by the bankruptcy of the 
heart, want, misery, disease, melancholy, the world’s 
neglect, self-abandonment, despair, the grave! without 
a murmur, and without a stone—the prophetic con- 
sciousness of that utter oblivion, soon to hide, and 


, . . ia ow ie > j idle : 
shroud, and mantle all;—what a subject for contempla-| His youth is spent in idleness, 


|walks a few hours with the muses in some sequestered 
|place to find themes for his soaring imagination to 
feast on without restraint. Cicero says that he often 
spent his leisure time in perusing some valuable poem, 
or some literary work while others were involved in 
reveling. We find that Cicero, the father of Roman 
eloquence received more pleasure in reading the works 
of literature a few hours, than he could derive in many 
When engaged 
jin public affairs he hastened to discharge his offices, 
that he might return to his books, from whence all his 
true enjoyments flowed, So great was the ardor of 
Demosthenes to excel in eloquence, that he did not 
jhesitate to shut himself up in a cave to pursue his fa- 
ivorite employment. But we need not go back to 
|Greece and Rome, to show the pleasures of literature. 
|The eagerness of every scholar to improve in the arts 
jand sciences, amply demonstrates that there are plea- 
jsures in this not to be found in any other pursuits. 
| Learning has a superior advantage over worldly pur- 
suits: take frofm the student all his worldly goods and 
possessions, he still lias one possession remaining to 
which he can flee in time of trouble and affliction. Al- 
though every thing else cease to afford pleasure and 
enjoyment, yet will his books and pen support him un- 
der every trial. ‘To youth, education is amusement; to 
manhood, a source of meditation; to old age, a solace. 
Hlow different is it with him void of a good education. 
In middle life he is 





tion! What a group of horrors does this picture pre- Perplexed and harassed with numerous cares, and old 


sent! Alas! for genius! 
rences, yet how rarely are they noted! 


not thank us for resuscitating; others it would rebuke} 


g; 
us for remembering:—they Live— 


**The world forgetting, by the world forgot.” scenery there presented, has not witnessed in the course 


Some ofthe departed we could mention, who had paid | 
some small instalment of their promise, but failed at 


last, through the utter bankruptcy of the means of ex-| 


How common such occur-|®ge lingers away in reflecting upon an idly spent life. 
We could eall| 


the fountain which flows through the veins of those|to mind many the world has forgotten; some it would| 





DOMESTIC HAPPINESS, 
Who that lias ever traveled in the country, that has 


gazed with delight upon the romantic and variegated 


lof his travels the delight and happiness which cluster 


around the humble firesides of frugal farmers? You 
may “pause amid the wrecks of time” and the monu- 


! n E ; |ments of by-gone days, view with astonishment and 
istence; others thought life better than fame, and aban-! 


doned fame for existence; perchance they chose the 
wiser part. When cash is virlue—genius without cash 
is but a sorry guest; if modest, it must beg; ifimpudent, 
it can scarcely force a loan. —Boston Statesman. 


jsurprise the splendid and massive specimens which 


mark the onward progress of the sciences and arts, 
clamber the snow-capt summits of Himmalch, pierce 
the interminable beds of ice that cluster around the 





| poles, bask in an Italian sun, or revel in all the sweets 
nities from wealth, are not to be depreciated: it is : - es |ofa torrid or a more temperate zone. ‘These may car- 
wealth which procures the finest models of art, promotes odeiidiae vere ry a momentary thrill of joy to the soul, but compare 
the intercourse, facilitates the researches of the learned, THE AUTHOR. jthem to the bliss and happiness which are included in 
and gives to genius “lighter wings to fly.” We only} Fromaclever man—provided only that he be diligent |the hut of the honest cottager, and they are annihilated 
mean to say that it is in vain to look for enlarged and)|—we are certain to obtain a sensible or ingenious book. |\!ike the mist before the rising sun, , it is sweet to 
accoinplished minds anong those who are intent on the Be the subject ever so vague or insignificant—no mat-|the laborer, afier the fatigues of the day are past and 
acquisition of wealth as the only means of power and ter whether an essay on “tar water,” or a dissertation | night throws her sable veil over nature, to partake of 
distinction, on “things in general” —the talent of the author is sure |!is homely fare in the presence of a wife and children 
The multiplicity of our literary institutions is another to enrich the poverty of the material, and redeem it |whom he loves, and in the bosom of that hallowed cir- 
obstruction. ‘The very proposition seems a paradox. from indifference or contempt. It is not that some|cle “to teach the young idea how to shoot,” and to 
But on a more minute examination, it will be tound to things do not provoke extraordinary curiosity, or that jwatch the buddings of the infantile mind!—it is more 
injure that character, which alone will place us on a! some facts do not involve lessons more important than|sweet than to repose in beds of down, and to revel in 
level with the stateliest nations of antiquity. New others; but that, for the most part, we are indebted ra-| luxuries torn from the bosom of innocence and ex- 
England, with less than double the population of Paris ther to the writer than to his subject-1atter—rather |torted from the widow and orphan. It is in contem- 
or London, can boast of possessing more Universities to his development and exposition of consequences, | plating such a scene that the mind finds itself con- 
than France or Britain. Academies have sprung up in than to the fuct or accident from which those conse-|Strained to say, “that if perfect happiness dwells in 
every section of our country, and not a village is desti- quences flow. Ina word, the author may be compared |SUblunary regions, this must be its abode and seat. 
tute of its schools. Incensequence of these numerous! to the chemist, who, from substances apparently inert | tees 
institutions, the first rudiments of learning are more, and useless, extracts the most wonderful results; who, AN EXCELLENT RULE. 
generally disseminated, while those branches, which! with nothing more to operate upon than the very com-| An excelient rule for living happy in society, is, ne- 
elevate the soul and teach man the use of his noblest/ monest things—such as we see and tread upon every | ver to concern one’s self with the affairs of others, 
freulties, droop for want of culture. | day—becomes, simply by his own skillful combinations | unless they wish for or desire it, Under pretence of 
he generality of our colleges have very inadequate aud ingenious experiments, an absolute discoverer in| being usetul, people often show more curiosity than 
endowments; professors are few and have assigned to | science, as well as a benefactor to mankind, affection. 
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SELECTED TALE. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SUSQUEHANNA. 


BY ROBERT BURTS. 

There stands, situated in the valley of the Susquehanna, 
a few miles above its junction with the waters of the Chesa- 
peake, a village, known in earlier days by the Indian ap- 
pellation of Chowanee. It is located at the base of a high 
and precipitous mountain, which ranged far southward, 
and gradually tapered until it formed the eastern boundary 
of the Chesapeake. In its front the Susquehanna rolled 
placidly along, save when some passing breeze ruffled its 
surface, or some giant rock opposed its progress. On its 
left there rose a stupendous peak of rocks, which ascended 
almost perpendicularly from the river’s bed, termed by the 
aborigenes, the ‘Mountain of Eagles,’ probably from the 
numbers of that species of the feathered tribe which are 
constantly seen hovering about its summit. The opposite 
shore presented a long and low range of woodland, which 
stretched far eastward. and was finally lost in a chain of 
blue hills, which bounded the view in that direction. The 
village itself presented a cheerful and cleanly aspect; the 
houses being principally formed of wood, and colored white. 

At the time we introduce it to our reader's notice, an 
unusual excitement prevailed therein, in consequence of 
the disappearance of Rose Morton. Vague and numerous 
were the conjectures formed by her disappearance. Some 
supposed that she was abducted by the Indians, in order to 
obtain aransom for her release: others that she was drowned 
in the waters of the Susquehanna; while afew, who loved 
the dark and mysterious, gave the opinion that she had 
been murdered by some despairing admirer. Amidst this 
excitement and centrariety of opinion, one of the villagers 
stated that he had seen, on the preceding evening, two 
forms, which the darkness of the time prevented from recog- 
nition, bending their way up the path leading to the pan- 
ther’s den. he minds of the villagers were now divested 
of the doubts that a moment before enshrouded them; and, 
with a simultaneous impulse they rushed towards the rug- 
ged path that conducted to the panther’s den. Old and 
young were alike seen climbing the rocky ascent with an 
agility which nought save the existing circumstances might 
command, Amidst the general rush, two figures were ob- 
served to outstrip the most active of the inhabitants; both 
were attired in the garb of hunters, and appeared flushed 
and combating an excitement they strove in vain to con- 
quer. ‘All will be discovered,’ muttered one of them— 
casting a brief and desultory gaze at the many forms that 
were more patiently ascending the rugged eminence—‘and 
the good old Manhaddon will be murdered by the exasper- 
ated multitude!’ ‘Tut, man!’ muttered his companion, 
‘push for the gap, and we may defend it against a host of 
them.’ Again they proceeded with renewed vigor, thrust- 
ing aside the bushes, and leaping from rock to rock with a 
terrified and passionate haste; a moment more, and they 
had entered the rocky chasm, and were entirely screened 
from the observation of their less nimble companions. A 
deep chasm, formed apparently by some mighty convulsion 
of nature, constituted the entrance into the cave. This 
the villagers had now entered; proceeding slowly onward, 
as more than two could not pass abreast. A small preci- 
pice, formed of one stupendous rock, should be clambered 
ere the inlet was gained; but as the van of the party were 
about to ascend, a threatening voice was heard from the 
summit of the rock: ‘Men of Chowanee, stand! You can 
not enter here.’ 

Those at the base of the reck paused, and casting their 
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youth itself might envy. ‘Stand back, old man!’ muttered 
the young hunter, stepping into the inlet of the cave,— 
‘Stand back, sir; I would be loth to lift my arm to age as 
reverend as thine; yet if thou attempt to pass me here, it 
may fare hard with thee.’ 

‘Away, presumptuous boy!’ shouted the aged father; his 
gray locks streaming wildly over his flushed countenance ;— 
‘Away! Sennmant you; and suffer me to enter.’ 

‘You have heard my determination,’ answered the youth, 
in a firm voice. 

‘Perdition seize thee, fiend!’ ejaculated the old man. 
‘Wilt tear an only child from her aged parent? Rose, dear} 
Rose, come forth, and save me from madness!’ 

‘Mr. Morton,’ said the youth, touched with ity at the 
ebullition of the old man’s grief,—‘l solemnly declare be- 
fore the throne of heaven, that your daughter is not within 
the cave; nor, as I have before stated, do | know where she 
is. Return home, sir, endeavor to calm this perturbation; 
and I pledge my word, never to pillow my head untill your 
daughter is restored to your arms.’ 

ere was something so honest and plausible in the tone 
and demeanor of the speaker, that the old man paused and 
gazed wistfully in his countenance, as if to read in his heart 
an affirmation of his speech; at length he turned away, and 
while a tear bedimmed his eye, muttered,—‘First, my son, 


inmates leaped nimbly on the beach. In a short time the 
boat was forced out of the water, and conveyed into a 
thicket of brush-wood, where it was artfully screened from 
observation. The trio then proceeded slowly along the 
beach, regarding attentively each trace apparent upon the 
sandy shore. 

‘Hal,” remarked the elder hunter, ‘supposing them to 
travel day and night, and barely halting to prepare their 
food, we must be within a few miles of them—I would not 
hesitate to say, within an hour’s march.’ 

The Indian, who led the advance, stooped, and for a few 
moments, was engaged in surveying several scarcely visi- 
ble impressions in the ground. 

‘Have they left their trail for us, or does my red father 
look upon the tracks of the beasts of the wilderness?’ in- 
quired the hunter, stooping to examine the marks which 
the Indian so minutely serutinized. 

*The deer have been scared by the canoe of my people,’ 
muttered the Indian. 

‘The ground here is too hard for even a buffalo hoof to 
leave a trail,’ said the hunter, ‘but farther up, the alluvion 
may betray them.’ 

The party again proceeded along the beach, but fora 
great distance the same hard soil was continued. Pre- 
sently they arrived at a bluff, formed by the current forcing 





my brave, my generous boy—tortured to death by the 
blood-thirsty savage; and now my daughter—m lovely, 
virtuous Rose—the prop of my old age—the comfort of my 
declining years—torn from me also! 

It was too much—too great a stroke for the old man to 
bear with stoic fortitude, and he sank senseless upon the 
cold hard rock. 

By the ruddy light of the moon, which had scarcely 
peered its form above the eastern horizon, a small canoe 
containing three persons might have been discovered cros- 
sing the Niagara river, a few miles above the Falls. Two 
of the y have already been introduced to our readers, 
as the hunters who defended the entrance to the Panther’s 
Cave. ‘The third was an Indian, attired in the costume of 
his people. Time had planted his furrows deep in his am- 
ple forchead, yet his eye glowed with the lustre of boyhood. 

Manhaddon was chief of the Delawares, a mighty tribe 
that claimed a long range of the Susquehanna valley. He 


particles of sand from the river's bed, and casting them 
jupon the projection of land. There the soil grew more 
|moist; and they discerned by the light of the moon, a long 
|track running from the river into a thicket of bushes, which 
|lined the shore. 

‘The trail of their canoe, as I live!’ exclaimed the hunter. 

‘My brother speaks true,’ replied the Indian, gazing ear- 
nestly at the footprints that interspersed the margin of the 
canoe’s track. ‘And if seventy winters have not destroyed 
ithe sight of Manhaddon, here are the footsteps of the dark- 
jeyed girl.’ 

Both the hunters gazed for a long time with unfeigned 
‘joy at the light, and searcely discernible footprint of the 
|lovely maiden. The thicket was then entered, and the trio 
|proceeded one after another, cautiously removing the 
| bushes, and treading as lightly as possible upon the leaf- 
‘strewn ground. For nearly an hour they moved in this 
|manner, untill at length they emerged into a small clearing; 





had fora number of years governed his people with wisdom the eyes of the Indian rested a moment upon an adjoining 
and justice, and his bravery could well have been attested thicket, and advancing, he thrust aside the bushes, and 
by any of the neighboring and hostile tribes. Manhaddon | discovered to the view of the hunters a long black canoe. 
had a son, who to ail his father’s good qualities, added oth-| ‘Hat!’ exclaimod the Indian, drawing the paddles from 
ers peculiar to himself. ‘The deer surpassed him not in the thicket, and exposing their blades, full to the rays of 
speed, nor the lynx in agility; mild and forgiving in peace, | the moon. 
but in war, terrible as the enraged tiger. Daily Was-she-to,| ‘Wet, as I live!’ rejoined the hunter, gazing earnestly 
or the Young Panther, ripened in .nanliness, while age daily | upon the’ still damp paddles. ° 
depressed the faculties of the old chief. Gradually the love} ‘Now, Hal; if we rescue the girl, and be so fortunate as 
with which the tribe regarded Manhaddon, was alienated /to regain our canoe, all will be well; they cannot follow 
and cast upon his son; the old chief beheld this, and calling) us without their oars.’ In an instant the paddles were se- 
Wassheto, thus addressed him: creted in the bushes, and the party again betook themselves 
‘The Young Panther is a warrior—he is like his father, | to reeonnoitering. 7 
when but twenty summers had passg¢d over him—he has} ‘fa!’ again exclaimed Manhaddon, sending his gaze 
watched the trail of Manhaddon until he has grown a man— through an opening in the bushes. 
his tribe loves the | sapling more than the aged oak.| ‘What docs my old father see?’ asked the hunter, sending 
Go, my son! and be a chief; but never raise the toma-| his gaze in the same direction with the Indian. 
hawk against the pale faeces, nor cause the ghosts of thy; ‘Ay! I perceive—here Hal, dost see that faint streak of 
ancestors to cry shame against thee.’ ilight, im the shade of yonder tree, which stands relieved 
The old chief then gave a farewell grasp to each of his) from its fellows?’ - 
tribe, and departed, no one knew whither. Forawhilethe| Yes; ‘tis where the moon breaks through the leaves.’ 
Young Panther ruled his tribe with all the wisdom and vir-| ‘No such thing;’ returned the elder hunter, ‘’tis the 
tue of Manhaddon. Once he made an excursion to the Jight, gleaming on the barrel of a rifle; the varments have 
settlements, and there drank of the Fire-water’—he, felt) neglected to cover their weapons, and the moon is playing 








eyes upward, beheld the two hunters prepared to dispute 
the pass with all who might attempt it. A brief silence, 


and then a murmur of astonishment passed amongst the! tuous chief, became a habitual drunkard. 


villagers, ere a voice was heard frombelow: ‘Why, Harry, 
dost mean that we shall not search the cave?’ 

‘The same!’ answered the young hunter; ‘she whom 
you seek is not here.’ 

‘Then why not permit us toenter?’ resumed the villager. 
‘Young man, this appears mysterious: such conduct will 
certainly excite dark suspicions.’ 

‘] know it,’ returned the youth, ‘and deeply regret the 
part necessity compels metoperform. But, men of Chow- 
anee! I solemnly affirm unto you, that the one you seek 
breathes not within the cavern; nor do | know where she 


So firm and decided were the tones of the speaker, that 
thi who a moment previous, had evinced a willingness 
to oceed, paused with the air of men who knew remons- 
tr@—ince and force equally vain. Not so with the parent. 


i@udely thrusting aside those in front, he rushed towards 
he rock, and clambered the precipice with an agility which 
' 


its exhilarating influence rush through his veins; again he) on the polished iron.’ 

tasted—deeper yet; and the young, brave, and once vir-| While the hunters were discoursing, Manhaddon ar- 
His tribe beheld | ranged his buffalo-robe, so as to completely screen his per- 
his almost inanimate form, stupid from the influence of son from yiew; then cropping on his knees he proceeded 
|rum, with the most poignant regret. Y et they loved him;) cautiously to the edge of the thieket, and in a straight di- 
| they could not despise the son of Manhaddon, for the infa-! rection towards where the Indians had birouacked tor the 
|tuation that had seized him. Once, while intoxicated, he yight. 

beheld Rose Morton; her extreme beauty filled the soul of Cock your piece where you stand, Hal,’ whispered the 
the drunken savage; and rushing towards her, he brutally! hunter, ‘the varments micht hear the tick of the lock from 
entwined his swarthy arms about her alabaster neck. She! the edge of the thicket—now recollect the snapping of a 
shrieked, and her brother rushing to her assistance, felled twiv or even the rustle of a leaf. might bring them on vs in 





| Searcely a month afterwards, one cold and stormy night, might require, was so situated, as to give a full view of all 


the few remaining inhabitants congregated together, and! to deceive might themselves be on the alert, and awaitin 
|solemnly vowed never to spare an Indian of the tribe of the arrival of Manhaddon, in order to capture or despues 
ithe Delawares. Ina few months the village was rebuilt, him. Multitudes of revolting visions crowded confusedly 
but no monument, save the graves of the departed, stood! through the brain of the young hunter; at one time the ~ 
to tell of that bloody night. probability of her being misused by the savages arose in 

The canoe had now touched the Canada shore, and its, his mind; then the anguish of the father, the fear that their 
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enterprise would prove unsuccessful, or even if they suc- 
ceeded, the probability of their being intercepted on their 
return. These haggard surmises flashed successively be- 
fore him, arrayed in all their sickening colors, and his brain 
reeled and grew dizzy at the ominous creation of his own 
fancy. Manhaddon had crossed the brook, and was trav- 
ersing the opposite ascent, with a gait almost imperceptible 
to those in the thicket. 

‘Something has threatened his advance,’ muttered the 
young hunter; he’s as stationary as the rock he so nicely 
resembles.’ 

‘You mistake,’ continued his companion; ‘he still advan- 
ces, but so slowly as not to be discernible at this distance; 
see, he has gained the tree beneath which they lay—now, 
as you value success, be silent.’ 

Then all was hushed, save the roar of the distant cata- 
ract, which rose loud as the stanning murmur of a mighty 
multitude. The clear, full moon beamed with more than 
her wonted lustre, as she waded gaily through the cloudless 
azure vault, and the gentle wind scarcely rustled a leaf of 
the forest. Manhaddon had not reappeared, and each mo- 
ment added to the anxiety of those in the thicket; minute 
succeeded minute, with excruciating suspense to their 
minds; every instant they expected to hear the wild and 
terrific yell of the savages to burst upon the ear; time 
waxed, yet all was silent as the tomb. 





man forced the hindmost boat nearer every moment to the 
lone ahead. Both canoes were floating rapidly down the 
stream, and the roar of the cataract was every moment 
growing more audible; while the heavy, dense vapor that 
arose from the falling sheet of water, appeared as if wafting 
towards them. They had now attained the centre of the 
stream, and the pursuer’s canoe dashed onwards within 
fifty yards of them. ‘The water gently began to undulate, 
an evidence that they were gliding rapidly towards the 
Falls, and at no great distance from the verge of the pitch. 
Not a word had been spoken by any of the hunter’s party, 


|since they left the Canada shore, so great was their —— Hugh Morton: 
e | 


and now for the first time, the elder of the hunters bro 
the silence. 

‘If we could gain the shore ere they reach us, we might 
prevent their landing. But if they continue to advance at 


|bined against us, and to withstand them a moment would 


be provoking destruction. Our only trust is in the Wise 
| Disposer of events, and by a firm reliance on His merey, we 
may yet weather the storm that so darkly threatens us,’ 
The sun arose, basking in its diamond rays, and ushered 
forth a day which formed a dismal contrast to the feelings 
| of the captivated villagers, who calmly awaited the sentence 
|of the conquerors. In the parlor of one of the dwellings, 
' several of the victors and vanquished had assembled. There 
|was a silence for awhile, till each one had seated; when 
|Wassheto, the son of Manhaddon, arose, and addressed 
‘Why did the gray-haired chief leave his 
village across the Salt Lake? Would the corn not grow, 
lor were the deer scarce?’ ‘Neither,’ answered the vene- 
rable Hugh, ‘’ Twas solely the love of liberty, that induced 
me to seek an asylum in the wilderness of America.’ ‘Does 


this rapid rate, we will be obliged to encounter them upon| my father know that the ground on which his wigwains 


|the stream. 
strait?’ 
The Indian gazed upwards a moment, before he answer- 
ed. ‘When the shade falls dark upon our canoe, my white 
brother must use the rifle—See, it comes.’ 
| A solitary cloud, that was sailing through the heavens, 
/now interposed betwixt the moon's rays, and a dark shade 
|was thrown upon the Canada shore, which rapidly advan- 


Presently the dark | ced in the direction of the chase, as the mass of vapor rolled 


form of an Indian appeared returning towards the place of| onwards. The shadow had passed over the pursuers, and 


their concealment. 

‘God of Heaven! he returns alone; 
hunter, in a tone of despair. 

His companion for a long time made no reply, but con- 
tinued gazing atthe dark object as it approached; at length 
breaking the silence, he muttered: ‘If my eyes serve me 
aright, the Indian has sueceeded.’ 


’ 


exclaimed the young 


‘now enshrouded those in front, when the hunter, seizing 
his rifle, and motioning the Indian to steady the canoe, le- 
veled it full upon the advancing foe. Then the loud report 


‘What would Manhaddon counsel, in such a| stand, is the property of my people?’ 


‘Indian, I have no 
|such knowledge, God created the land alike for his chil- 
|dren, and the claim of the white man is as just as yours; 
iyet, if you think we have innovated upon your rights, we 
|are willmg to purchase the land. Wilt sell it, chief!’ ‘To 
‘make the heart of my snow-haired father glad, I will.’ 
|*Then name your price; and if it require the saeritice of all 
I possess, you shall be paid,’ continued Hugh. ‘Listen!’ 
returned the chief, ‘If my father will give his daughter to 
the son of Manhaddon, the land is his, and the tomahawk 
of my people shall be forever buried against them.’ ‘What!’ 
exclaimed the astonished father, scarcely crediting his sen- 
ses. ‘The ears of my father are not dull,’ muttered the 


of the rifle swelled upon the breeze, and reverberated im a| Indian, ‘If his daughter will dwell in the lodge of Wasshe- 


\long continued echo, whict 


|the cataract. The oars-man of the pursuers had raised his 
paddle in order to shift it, when the messenger of death, 


The younger hunter could scarcely credit the assertion; \from the hunter's rifle, sank deep into his swarthy bosom; 
the many difficulties which obstructed the completion of|and uttering a faint yell, he sprang into the air and descend- 


such an enterprise appeared almost invincible; his heart 
sickened, and hupe decayed within his bosom; then ban- 
ishing conjecture, he silently awaited the arrival of Man- 
haddon. “The Indian had gained the shade of the thicket. 
The hearts of the hunters beat violently; they searcely 
breathed; a thousand emotions rushed through the brain of 
the younger, with the rapidity of lightning; he advanced— 
paused—yet dared not lift the robe, lest his frail anticipa- 
tions should be blasted. he Indian stood upright; the 
cloak fell from his shoulders, and discovered the slight and 
beauteous form of Rose Morton. A ery of smothered joy 
burst involuntarily from the lips of both the hunters. 
‘Thanks to God!’ ejaculated Rose; ‘and next, to you, 
my dear, my tried friends; but O, how shall | ever reeom- 
pense you. 


will, I’m sure it will!’ 

‘Lady,’ said the younger hunter, ‘we merit not the 
thanks you so lavishly bestow; the thought that we have 
made a father and daughter happy, is itself more than an 
ample remuneration for the pertormance of this, our duty.’ 

‘A truce to your parley, for the present,’ imterrupted the 
elder hunter, with a smile. Make for the river as fast as 
possible; the imps may awaken and cut off our retreat. 
Will my red father lead the way?’ 

They then proceeded to retrace their steps; silently they 
bent their way. The young hunter was too full of joy for 
utterance, as was also the fair ont his arm so tenderly sup- 
ported. They had gained the margin of the river, and 
were rapidly proceeding towards their canoe, when a clear, 
loud, and distinet shout arose on the air with a sound that 
echoed far through the wilderness, and sent an icy chill to 
the inmost recesses of their hearts. 
moment in uncertainty; but soon their stupor was broken 
by the tramp of the sevages, as they rushed through the 
bushes, thrusting them down and snapping the twigs that 
oppo ed their flery progress, 

“To the canoe shouted the hunter 
are pouring down, like a herd of 
what atrampling! Whew!’ 

In a few moments the party were seated in their cance, 
and the hunter, seizing a paddle, essayed to push her with 
all his strength from the shore; the oar sank deep into the 
muddy bottom; in vain ae strove to extricate it; it was 


— quick! 
inad butlaloes—heavens, 


as firm as if it had taken root in the soil: all efforts to re- 
lease it were fruitless. Still he retained his grasp, and 
strove with all his strength to regain it. The Indians had 


by this time gained the edge « the thicket, and were seen 
pouring down the beach, dragging their canoe onwards with 
the utmost celerity. Not 
the hunter gave the cance an impetus which launched it 
far into the stream, vet left the faithless 
had so firmly planted it. A ery of joy burst from the lips 
of the savages, as they beheld the oar of the hunter; and 
springing into the water. thes though with the 
ulinost difficulty, in extrienting it. Ina moment beth ea- 
noes were seen rapidly skimming the surface of the Nia- 
sy ed the riost strenuous effort that 
either side could command.  Althe the hunter's party 
had the advantage in the number of paddles, it was more 
than counterbalanced by the extreme lightness of the In- 
dians’ canoe, as not more than half or the indians had em- 
barked. For some time both canoes continued their course 
without the slightest advantage being gained by either, but 
then the efforts of the hunters began to relax with exhaus- | 
tion, while the long and steady stroke of the pursuing our- 


. 


moment was to be lost, and 


paddie where he 
neceed 


gara, with the utmost 





sut the thanks of my aged father, the tear of | 
Joy and gratitude that shall roll down his furrowed cheek, | 


_ 
. ] he imps! 


\ed into the swift watery element, still holding the paddle 
lin the convulsive grasp of death. A fearful silence for a 
moment bound their lips, and then a yell of despair told the 
tenor of their feelings, as they beheld themselves rushing 
swifily towards the Falls, without an oar to save them from 
destruction. Ina few moments the hunter’s party had land- 
ed on the American side, and were observed phe: straining 
| their visions in the direction of the unfortunate Indians. 
‘Heavens!’ ejaculated the young hunter, ‘with what ra- 
idity they glide towards the cataract.’ ‘And is there no 
| hope for > $a asked a plaintive voice at his side. ‘None; 
| death to them is inevitable;’ said the addressed. ‘Now they 
| gain the rough water; see how their frail boat is tossed to 
jand fro by the angry element; would to God they might be 
rescued! see, one has plunged into the river, and is striving 
to gain the island. Poor fellow, he wili never succeed; the 
|current runs as swift and strong as a mountain torrent.’ ‘1 
would not have regretted captivity,’ murmured Rose, had | 
known my deliverance would be purchased at a price so dear. 
|O, how revolting, to seeso many human beings gliding to 
| certain destruction, without possessing the power to save 
jthem.’ ‘’Tis indeed!’ exclaimed the hunter. ‘But see how 
‘that unfortunate one struggles against the stream! ’Tis 
useless; see his efforts relax; he sinks, and is up again; he 
struggles hard, but in vain, the waters close over him; he’s 
gone forever.’ ‘May the Lord have mercy upon him!’ ex- 
claimed Rose, while a cold shudder ran through her frame. 
‘Amen!’ resumed the youth; ‘but observe how those in the 
boat clasp their sides, with the vain hope of descending the 
Falls in safety. Alas! tis impossible.’ Then each bseathed 
hard, and strained their visions anew to catch a parting 
glimpse of the devoted Indians. 11 was the last, a moment 


water. ‘May the Lord God Almighty have mercy on their 
souls!’ exclaimed the elder hunter; breaking the fearful si- 
lenee, which the appalling solemnity of the seene impressed 
upon their inmost souls, 

Months had flown by, showering their joys, their sor- 
rows, and their reverses, upon the beautiful village of Chow- 
ance, when one morning a bloody arrow was discovered 
transfixed in the gate of Hugh Morton's dwelling. Silently, 
and with feclings we may not describe, the inhabitants gazed 
upon the harbinger of bloodshed. ‘I expected this,” mut- 
tered one in the crowd, minutely scanning the long and 
beautiful arrow, as it trembled in the breeze; ‘the imps have 
not yet forgotten their comrades who were carried over the 
Falls; end { fear much—too much bived will flow, ere their 
revenge willbe satiated. Yet, men of Chowanee, let them 
not find us unprepared; go, and every one of you make 
ready fora long, ardzous, and bloody conflict. 
red men send a precursor like this, they come dense as the 


When the! 


h was finally lost in the roar of|to, the land is his—the pale faces are free.’ 


A murmur of astonishment and disgust pe. sed among the 
villagers, and the face of the parent grew alts nately flushed 
and pale, as he exclaimed with the most passionate vehe- 
mence, ‘Avaunt, thou fiend of darkness! dost think | would 
|deliver unto thee my child, my lovely, virtuous Rose, to be 
thy slave? Thy—thy—thy—Hell and fury, no! These 
old limbs should be torn asunder, and these gray hairs scat 
tered to the four winds of Heaven, ere the most distant 
idea of so loathsome an event should dawn upon me. M 
daughter's bosom for thy pillow—ha, ha, ha! away, fell 
heathen, thou’rt poison to my sight.’ 

The Indian stood calm and unabashed, at the ungentle 
reproof of the gray-haired father, and the indignant ious 
lof the villagers; then folding *his robe with dignity, and 
| drawing his beautiful form to its full height, he said: ‘Will 
‘my father give his daughter in peace, or must the son of 
Manhaddon exert the power Manitou has given him? 
Look,’ said he, leading Hugh to a window which overlooked 
the village, ‘these are my warriors.’ ‘Indian,’ returned the 
parent, whose passion had subsided, ‘She is the promised 
wife of another—there stands the intended husband!’ The 
|young hunter drew himself to his full height, and lowered 
| his brow into a fierce and contemptuous frown, as the gaze 
of the Indian met his own. Wassheto heeded it not; but 
turning towards the parent with lordly indifference, he 
calmly said, ‘The young pale face must die!’ ‘Die!’ re- 
echoed the old man; ‘tor what—for being the intended hus- 
band of my daughter? O Indian, take all I possess on 
earth, but leave me my Rose, and spare the life of that brave 
and generous youth!’ ‘I hear the voice of my people from 
the roar of the Niagara--they cry revenge,’ answered the 
isavage. The young hunter was not one of those who mock 
life and defy death, yet when he found the remonstrances 
| of the father useless he spoke—‘Cease your entreaties, good 
| father, | would not value the breath that was granted at his 
|merey—let the savage do his worst.’ ‘Shall the daughter 











The party paused a| more, and they were preeipated down the foaming sheet of| of my father go in peace with Wassheto?’ again asked the 


jIndian. ‘She is the betrothed of another,’ exclaimed the 
father, peremptorily; ‘and even were she not, she could not 
‘be thine.’ ‘Manitou scorch me with his lightning, but she 
| shall be mine!’ shouted the Indian in a tone of passion. 
‘Dost think, old gray-head, to dally with the master of a 
| thousand tomahawks? The young fawn shall lie in the 
lodge of Wassheto, and the men of the pale faces shall die! 
| A warrior has said it.’ 

| At that instant the door was thrown open, and the elder 
| hunter, accompanied by Manhaddon, entered ine apartment. 
| Tongue or pen could not portray the astonishment visible 
|in the countenance of thie Indians at the sight of the old 
ichieftain. It is not usual for the sons of the forest to be- 
tray the least excitement at any cause, but in the present 
| instance their joy was wild and vehement in the extreme. 
When the first burst of surprise, joy, and greeting, was 
over, the old chief spake to his son as follows: ‘Are the 
| deer numerous and the corn plentiful in the lodge of my 


leaves of the forest, with a determination and certainty of) son, that he must raise the war-whoop for pastime?’ ‘Fa- 


executing their purpose.’ 

The moon rose about midnight, and her stately form had 
scarcely peered over the distant mountain, when the report 
of a sentinel’s rifle sounded the approach of danger. In an 
instant the villagers had assembled in the avenue, prepared 
in body and mind for death or victory. Presently the united 


war whoops ofa thousand savages rose on the still night! laware, listen. 

wind, and died in cadence amongst the surrounding hills.| ted more scalps? 
Multitudes of dark forms were seen emerging from the dense| haddon's?’ 
shade of the forest, and the brave blood of the sturdy for-| med: 


esters chilled with despair, as they beheld themselves sur-| 

rounded on every side by a revengeful and merciless foe. 
‘’Tis vain to combat,’ said a voice amongst the assembled 

villagers; ‘the savag 


-s of more than one nation, have com-| people opened their eyes, and grasped the tomahawk; but 





ther,’ returned Wassheto, ‘A people have come from over 
| the Salt Lake, and built their wigwams upon the graves of 
| our ancestors——their ghosts ery revenge, and we are here to 
—— them.’ ‘My son is blind,’ answered Manhaddor 
|‘When the Great Spirit made the earth, he made it ver 
| big; the village of the pale face is small.—Warriors of De 
When | was a chief, whose wigwam coun, 

Whose tomahawk was redder than Ma 
‘The orator paused a moment, and then reg 
‘| saw a people come in big canoes from over, 
Salt Lake. They asked for ground to plant their corn, 
we gave it. Another came, and still another, until ther 
tribe grew numerous as the leaves of the forest. Then n 
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was too late; the rat had grown a buffalo. Snows have judges, uninfluenced by personal acquaintance or profes-| ments and implore the Divine blessing on the labors of the day;--- 
ynelted since then, and the pale faces have built many vil-|sional attachment. To these r dations, our Poeti-| and one in the evening, at half-past seven o'clock, when the reports 
lages. "Tis useless to battle—the star of the red man has cal column will add another, which, coming from an al- Will be presented and an Address delivered by James N. Granger. 
set in darkness—Manitou smiles upon the new people. |ready popular source, will, we trust, be equal to that of Both meetings will be held in the Basement-story of the Baptist 
Will m people frown-- Manitou says they must live—will | more pretending publications. It is unnecessary to be Church. A general attendance of Teachers and others interested 
the Delawares say not——My son! the ae faces must be|more explicit, as we presume the want of the proposed i= the Sabbath School cause is requested. 














free!’ “The word of Manhaddon is law,’ muttered the son, journal is not only admitted, but generally felt, We there- D. W. WILLIAMS, Bec'y. D. BOWEN, Sup't. 
motioning his followers to unbind the captives. When the fore place ourselves before the PEOPLE, and relying upon - 

villagers were relieved from their fetters, the old ehief their love of justice and of public virtue, await their deci-| TOUR OF THE PRESIDENT. 

beckoned his son, and thus addressed him: ‘When Man-|sion respectfully but confidently. The president lef Washington on Thursday, the sixth of June, 


haddon sought the wilderness, that his son might bea! Conditions.—The first number of The Spy in Philadelphia attended by the secretary of state, the secretary of war, and his 
chief, did he not forbid him to war with the pale faces?’ | will be issued on the first Saturday in July. It will be private secretary. In the afternoon of the same day, the members 
The son made no reply, and the old chief resumed. ‘Did| printed on finewhite paper, in eight large quarto pages and of the city council, accompanied by a committee of the citizens, &e. 
he not show him the trail of a warrior, that he might grow | with good type. As it is imtended to render the contents) in a train of eleven carriages, met the president a few miles from 
achief?’ Again the chief paused, and again the son was worthy of preservation, for amusing or instructive reference, | Baltimore, and escorted him into the city. Here he remained on 
silent. ‘Wassheto has grown a dog,’ exclaimed Manhad- the advantage of the proposed and more portable size will Friday, receiving the visits of the citizens. He made an excursion 
don. ‘Heisadrunkard. His tribe does not love him. Hebe evident. The terms are $2 per annum. payable in ad- through the city on horseback, accompanied by the mayor and other 
has slighted the voice of his father. He must die!’ A si-|vance, or $2 50 if not paid before the expiration of six gentlemen. Commitices from Philadelphia waited on him daring 
lence like that of the grege, succeeded the last sound of the months. Agents will be allowed a discount of 10 per cent the day, and on Saturday he took his departure for that city, leaving 
old man’s voice. The son betrayed not the slightest emo- | on all subscribers they shall obtain, on remitting one year’s Baltimore amidst crowds of spectators, by whom he was cheered 
tion, but stood still and silent as a statue. The old chief, payment in advance, or becoming responsible for the same, with the greatest enthusiasm. The presidentand suite were landed 
advanced, and drawing his knife from its belt, plunged it and a gratuitous copy of the paper. jin the navy yard about five p.m, A grand salute was fired on the 
deep into the heart of his offending offspring. A move-| The Spy in Philadelphia will contain humorous engra-| occasion. Accompanied by several gentlemen, the president took 
ment was made by the villagers to prevent the chief, but it| vings after the manner of the celebrated Cruikshank. They his seat in an open barouche, and proceeded under an escort to the 
was too late—the knife had entered, and Wassheto fell, | will be executed by skillful artists and be accompanied with city hotel. In the evening a delegation of citizens from New-York 
and expired without a groan! A pause, fearful, deep, and | comic illustrations in prose or verse from the pens of origi- Waited on him. On the next day, Sunday, he attended divine ser- 





unbroken, reigned for a moment, when Manhaddon resu-|nal and competent writers. vice in the first presbyterian church, where an eloquent sermon 
med, ‘Warriors of Delaware, return to your homes, and| All orders must be addressed, post paid, to Wittiam Was preached by the Rev Mr. Barnes, and a collection taken ap 
forever live in peace with the ‘children of the sun.’ For Hirt & Co. No. 1, Athenian Buildings, Philadelphia. for the benefit of foreign missions. He remained at Philadelphia 
"tis as impossible to overturn the Mountain of Eagles, as | Care will be taken to have the work carefully packed during Monday and Tuesday, receiving visiters and himself visiting 
to rescue the land of our fathers from their grasp.’ when sent out of the city. pees a. — of attraction; and ou Wednesday morning 9 
F eft for New-York, amidst the cheers, Ac. ofthe assembled people. 

Manhaddon paused, and like Brutus, bent over the dead EEUU | t0 reached Trenton at ten 0. where he met the muta er 


body of his son, but not like Brutus wept his fate. LI T E R A R y IN Q U I R E R. come, and proceeding thence to Amboy P he entered the elegant 


steamboat prepared for his eonveyance, In the aflernoon the pre- 





*,” The above interesting Tale we have taken from the “Literary EDITED BY W. VERRINDER. sident landed at the battery with his attendants, and was formally 
Cabinet and Western Olive Branch.’ It is the one to which the -——— — received by the corporation and citizens’ committee, Shortly af- 
premium was awarded. | BUFFALO, TUESDAY, JULY 2, 1833. terwards he proceeded up Broadway on horseback, accompanied 
a ————— =— === ———— by the military and other citizens, in carriages, on horseback, and 


,on foot. He was dressed in a plain suit of black, and rode with 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 














Fourti or Jury.—W ithin the last fortnight meetings his hatin hie hand, which he waved gracefully, in acknowledge- 





= —= — | have been repeatedly held, to make arrangements for cele- | ment of the cheers, &c. with which he was every where welcomed. 
IMPROMPTU. | brating the approaching Anniversary of American Indepen- Apartments had been prepared for him at the American Hotel, 
| : : P . : r . 
- wiiiliie : ‘ . _. |denee. An Oration will be pronounced by the Hon. James Where the president remained during his stay in New-York. On 
On peeping 10 0 young laty 8 Sines Dengue) af wid Gowers, : y Thursday morning he received the visits of the ladies, and in the 


gathered in the evening. Srryxer, and the Rocipration of Independence read by Dr. afternoon visited himself the Navy Yard at Brooklyn. On Friday 
| Jostan Trowsrinee, in the Presbyterian Church, at ten he rode to New ark, N.J., in a barouche drawn by six fine horses; 


While night serene its silence keeps, . ‘ . 
|0 clock, pursuant to the notice given below. Another Ora- on his return he was waited on by the chamber of commerce and 


And stars shine bright o’er land and sea; 


While ev'ry eye, save mine, now sleeps, | tion will be pronounced at a later hour, by Sern C. Haw ey, | merchants in a body, and afterwards witnessed Mr. ee 
I cull the sweetest flowers for thee. y : e Uni ist C . . ‘6 : cension in a balloon from Castle Garden, The president let New- 

E 4 - me niversali , hurc h, where other appropriate York in the steamboat Splendid, on Saturday, accompanied by the 

I seek them in the lonely wildwood, exercises will be had.” We cordially commend to our rea- governor of this state, the delegation from New-Haven, &e. After 
The first young flowers that deck the spring; |ders the following remarks, which we extract from the last landing for a short time at Bridgeport, he proceeded to New-Ha- 
Emblem of love and happy childhood, jnumber of the Buffalo Republican: — | ven, Where he was welcomed in an address by the governor, and 


Round thy young heart O let them cling. | also by the mayor, to which he made shortand appropriate replies, 
| ‘The day is a proud one to freemen, and should be observed. It’ He paid his respects to a numerous assembly of ladies in the senate 
ow isa time to recur to the history ofour struggles and success as a peo- | chamber, and then received the congratulations of the citizens who 
The garden yields none half so fair; . . - MES te a 
and. nents ase eal mind nfend ons ple---to manifest our devotion to republican institutions, and our had assembled in the hall. He visited the colleges, lyceum, and 
J d, ge | “Ve Ww "i » | . : i 
as : - | gratitude for exalted blessings. It should be aday of rejoicing, but! other literary institutions. On Sunday the president attended on 


They shed their fragrance through the air. , : ° ; 
, "6 > |notofexcess. Let it be kept as the Jubilee ofa moral people, who! public worship at three of the churches; and on Monday, after vis- 


Their hues are bright and lovely too, 





My heart and these, are thine, my love, | value their political and religious rights, and who are determined iting several of the manufacturing establishments, he proceeded to 
Wilt thou aceept them both from me? that no unworthy acts shall disgrace the festivities of an intelligent Hartford. 
And thus forever may they prove jand a free nation.” so peer 
How fondly turns my soul to thee. LITERQRY NOTICES, 
: , CELEBRATION OF THE FOURTH OF JULY. We have inserted, in a preceding column, the prospectus of a 
Go, lovely flowers, and with you bear |new weekly paper, to be called “he Spy in Philadelphia, and 


The richest joys the heart can know; | The citizens of Buffalo are invited to meet at the Presbyterian | 
. a - 7 sa a —_ | Chureh, at ten o’elock in the forenoon of the fourth of July, for the . 
Go, breathe your fragrance sweetly there, . a 2 age j ties . kind, conducted in the manner described, are, we think, unques- 
And guard my love from ev'ry woe purpose of uniting in the celebration of the day. The committee of ee Aca , . . 
. 8 ; y ' | : , , : tionable; and if The Spy’? redeems its promises and fulfils its 
B arrangements, appointed at a meeting held on the eighteenth inst., ay 
. ‘1 . - A 2 , 2, engagements, it can not fail to secure the support of an intelligent 
—_ _ | give notice, that an address may be expected on the occasion trom . ‘ ‘ 
= —_ — ere - ————ae and high-minded people. Orders will be received at this oilice, 


' : : . = Fe" James Stryker, Esq., and that the Deelaration of Independence 
Prosrrctus.—A novel and interesting weekly publication will be read by Dr ealcil Sremniation. (itu tia con exer. | Where the first number may be examined. 
will be commenced on Saturday, the 6th day of July, en- ae ee ae eepesines, atts nae Spprepriase Cker- 


i a emsttetin dd Cin Mise > . A  cises as usual. On behalf of the committee 8. RUSSELL, We have received several numbers of a well-conducted paper, 
suing, to be entitled THe Sry i PHitapeLrnia, anp Sein ; H. B. POTTER. called “The Oneida Demoerat,”” which has been recently ecommen- 


OF THE Acr. e pe ‘ —- ced in the city of Utica. Although this journal belongs to the class 
It is very philosophicaliy observed by Addison, that our ae Ye usually denominated “‘politieal,’’ yet some nine or ten columns are 
greatest pride arises from doing good to each other, or, in FOURTH OF JULY. regularly devoted to literature and science. Its editors---Chester 
other words, from being individually serviceable to society. The Anniversary of our National Independence will be eclebra- Hayden and R. Johan Everitt, Esqre.---are respectable and talented 
This can be best effected by a proper application of our in- ted in this city on the fourth of July. The procession will form in gentlemen, who are highly esteemed as men, as eitizens, and as 
telligences, meting them out according to the necessities front of the Kagle Tavern, at ten o'clock preeisely, under the diree- genyoerain."? 
of the community, and less lamenting the decline of public | ton of Col. tathbun, as Marshal. It will then move to the Uni- sr 
virtue than checking the progress of public vice: for vice | Yer=ali=t Meeting-House, corner of Washington and South Divis- ITEMS. 
retarded is virtue advanced. As the direction and discus-| ion-*treet=, where appropriate exercises w ill be had; after which Black Ilawk, the celebrated Indian chief, arrived in this city, on 
sion of measures of national and state polity are the busi-| ‘t will proceed to the Mansion House, whére a Dinner will be pre- Friday last. On Saturday, accompanied by the Hon. James Stry- 
ness of the daily press, the full application of Addison's | pared by Mr. Barton. The several Uniform Companies of the city, Ker, he and his suite visited the Indian village, and on the next 
remark is necessarily neglected, and the consequence is, the Mechanics’ Societies, the Mariners, the Fire Companies and morning these native warriors lef for Detroit. 
that vice, shielded by wealth and worldly influence, is Officers of the Militia in uniform, are respectfully invited to attend. 
abroad among the people, not only unsuspected, but court- | =8¢h of those bodies as propose joining in the procession, are re- 
ed and requited; and that a publication is necessary which | ¢*t¢d t communicate by their representatives with the Marshal, 
will not only detect, but exhibit these wolves in sheep’s|“* early as Monday, by whom appropriate situations will be as- 


Spirit ofthe Age.’ The necessity and utility of a journal of this 




















Mann Butler, Esq. of Louisville, will shortly prepare and publish 
a condensed History of the State of Kentucky, from the earliest set- 
tlement to the administration of gov. Metcalfe. 


clothing to public seorn—a mark by which others will be | *#ned tem. Ek. D. EFNER, A new description of matress has been just introduced by a Mr 
warned from their intent and a serv ice be rendered to so-| Ch'in of the Committee of Arrangements. Henry Knapp, of Boston. It is composed of cork wood, is a non- 
| P. B. PORTER, Jr., See’y. conductor of heat, and its elasticity insures it from becoming matted. 


ciety. In effecting this object we shall pursue a yet un- 
trodden path; one where the necessary thorn shall be 
mingled (not concealed) with contrasting flowers. The FOURTH OF JULY.---SUNDAY SCHOOL EFFORT. 
manner of the Spy in Philadelphia shall be perfectly delicate,| pursuant to the recommendation ofthe American Sunday School gia : 

and uncontaminated by cant or vulgarity; its censure shall Union, an effort will be made, on Thursday next, by the Teachers TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

be judicious, its satirechaste. Literature and the arts shall | or the Baptist Sunday School in Buffalo, thoroughly to explore that) We shall be happy to hear often from the writer of the “Im- 
find in it an untired and zealous friend: Dramatic and Li- part of the city appropriated to them, and to “invite every suitable promptu.’’---**Niagara Falls’? is unsuitable; ‘To the Departed,” 
terary criticisms shall meet with most attentive and impar- | subject of Sunday School instruction to repair to the place where it ‘“‘Man,”’ and several other pieces, are devoid of poetic beauty, and 
tial study, and sketches of the Bar and Pulpit of Philadel- may be had without money and without price.” A meeting will be defective in point of taste. We wish the writers would clothe theig 
phia shall occasionally appear from the pen of competent held in the morning, at five o'clock, to make the requisite arrange. | thoughts in the sober garb of prose. 





It is said to be preferable to those now generally in use, and to be 
peculiarly adapted to warm climates, 
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ADDRESS TO THE DEEP. 
BY MRS. FLETCHER. 


Wondrous, fearful, restless Sea, 
What have I to do with thee? 
Thou so strong, and I so weak, 
Ev'n when health is on my cheek; 
Now so worn, and sad withal, 
Sense of life but sense of thrall; 
Rest, sole pleasure I would keep, 
In the guise of slumber deep; 

Yes, but let it dreamless be— 

Day hath dreams enough for me, 
Ever the vain memory haunting, 

Till the vainer heart is panting 

After all those visions dear, 

So far off, and yet so near— 

Roses wet with summer dew, 

And the dwellings where they grew, 
Many a healthy mountain walk, 
Many an evening's fire-light talk, 
Held with friends—no more, no more, 
Ocean, let thy boiling roar 

Hide in pity from my ear, 

Voices, but too kind and dear. 

Wild, ferocious, wrathful Sea, 
What have I to do with thee? 
Never, never won to spare, 

Death thy banquet; and despair 
With its agonizing ery, 

Famine with its horrid eye, 
Human misery, human sin, 
That which thou delightest in; 
Journeying ever, yet unsped; 
Still devouring, yet unfed; 
With thy dull or deafening roar, 
Ever asking, craving more! 
Giant of the thousand hands, 
Prisoning many lovely lands— 
Isles, that midst thy bitter brine, 
Harborless in verdure pine, 
Blessing no man, blessed by none— 
O that thy dark reign were done! 
And thy angel-sentenced doom 
Left the world a world of bloorn, 
And of perfect brotherhood; 
Man no more athirst for blood, 
Thou, no more, dire element, 
Brotherhood’s adineasurement! 

Gloomy, weary, restless Sea, 
Yes, | have todo with thee; 

Not in frame, nor yet in power, 
But in evil’s sadder dower: 

Have I called thee one dark name 
Human spirits may not claim! 
Have | blamed in thee a deed 
fluman nature doth not breed? — 
Named one ravage wrought by thee, 
Man hath never mated!—Sra, 
Deathful, terrible, and strong, 
God's great work, | did thee wrong; 
Thou but smit'st at his command— 
Thou the weapon, His the land. 
Art thou passive, HUMAN Win! 
Answer, human grief and ill! 


THE AUTUMNAL TiYMN. 


BY . P. BROWNS, 

The flowers of spring are removy'd, 
The foliage of summer is gone, 

The charms we so tenderly lov'd, 
Are fled,—and the heart is alone! 


Spring again shall erect the gay bowers, 
And summor enliven the plain, 
But the heart, that is robb'd of its flow’ rs, 
Never—never shall tiourish again. 
Yes, why should we mortals repine, 
In approaching the grave of the year? 
Through the viste of perishing time, 
Eternity’s mansions appear, 
There spring shall unceasing! y bloom, 
And the heart shall for ever be gay; 
While the wintery night of the tomb 
Is lost in perpetual day. 


ON AN UGLY MAN. 


he still lake or im the tranquil brook; 


‘Ise ag sure to meet Narcissus’ fate,— 
from love of self, you'll die from hate. 


diec 
ON AN UGLY WOMAN, 
You purchase paint, and teeth, and hair, 
To hide your want of grace; 
Jut vain is all your toil and care, 
You can not buy a face. 


North Amer. Meg. 
EPIGRAMS FROM THE ANTHOLOGY. 


With such a nose and face you dare not look, 


MISCELLANY. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. | 








Tue Gas Microscopr.—All who have witnessed the es-| Tue Mecnanic.—lIs there any situation truly enviable, 
‘tonishing power of the solar microscope, have had cause to itis that of an industrious mechanic, who, by his own un- 
‘regret the drawback upon their enjoyment, arising from the aided exertions, has established for himself a respectable 
|uncertainty of the weather, as it can only be exhibited on) place in society; who, commencing in poverty, has been 
le sunny day. This serious disadvantage has been over-|able, by his skill and perseverance, to overcome every ob- 
‘come, by the construction of an instrument of equal power, 'stacle, vanquish every prejudice, and build up for himself 
‘illuminated by means of gas instead of the sun's rays. The|a reputation whose value is enhanced for others. And let 
intense light requisite is produced by means of hydrogen|it be remembered, that this situation is attainable by all, 
gas mingled and ignited. This, though it emits only a|who have health and practical knowledge of their business, 
|faint light itself, by being propelled in a stream against a It is a mistaken idea that fortune deals about her favors 
portion of lime, causes combustion, the vivid white heat) blindly, and with a reckless hand. Industry and virtuous 


arising from which is equal in its effect, for the purposes of ambition are seldom exerted in vain. 


‘the imicroscope, to the rays of the sun. The objects exhib- | 


ited are similar to those shown by means of Carpenter's So- 
lar Microscope; and are reflected on a white dise thirteen 
\fect in diameter, with equal vividness as by the solar mi- 
croscope, and a more steady and less variable brilliancy. 

Licut.—This substance seems to have considerable in- 
'fluence upon many chemical processes. The effect of light 
upon vegetation is well known. Many flowers follow the 
course of the sun;—and plants that grow in houses seem 
solicitous to turn to the light. Plants that grow in shade, 
|or in darkness, are pale, and without color:—and when this 
|is the case, they are said to be etiolated or blanched. Gar- 
|deners avail themselves of that fact to render vegetables 
white and tender. 
|light, the more color they acquire. Yet the dead vegetable 
jis deprived of color by exposure to it. Vegetables are not 
|only indebted to light for their color, but their taste and 
odor are derived from the same source, From this cause it 
happens that hot climates are the native countries of per- 
fumes, odoriferous fruits, and aromatic resins. The action 


of light on the organs of vegetables causes them to pour out | 


streams of pure air from the surface of their leaves, while 
lexposed to the sun: whereas, on the contrary, when in 
|the shade, they emit air of a noxious quality. Even ani- 
|mals, in general, droop when deprived of light; and it ap- 
| pears to be of great importance to the health and happiness 
Of human beings. —Family Lyceum. 

Groxocicat Socrery.—Ata meeting of this society, held 
in London on the Ist of May, a letter was read, describing 
la specimen of voleanic conglomerate, containing fragments 
jof the teeth of a hippopotamus, and found in Madagascar, 
| about thirty miles from Tananarivons. 


| Execrro-Macyetisa.—Dr. Ritchie recently delivered a 
lecture on Electro-Magnetism before the Royal Institution. 
| He began by examining the principles on which the com- 
mon galvanometer is founded; and offered proofs that these 
were false, and that, consequently, all the deductions drawn 
‘from its indications were equally remote from the truth. 
Hle then showed that his torsion galvanometer, in which 
the electric forces are measured by the perfect elasticity 
of fine threads of glass, was the only instrument which af- 
| forded accurate results. In the second division of the lec- 
ture he pointed out the best mode of obtaining powerful 
electro-magnets, and stated some curious properties which 
had not been previously observed. He proved by experi- 
nients, that by valiely changing the poles of an electro- 
magnet, a bar of soft iron might be made to revolve, with 
considerable force, about its centre: thus obtaining a prime 
;mover, Which may yet be applied to useful purposes. In 
the last division of the lecture, he described a method of 
obtaining an almost continued current of electricity, from 
common magnets; and thus supplying the place of the 
Voltaic battery, for electro-magnetic purposes, by arevolv- 
}ing battery of cylinds of soft iron. By a simple arrange- 
ment of the apparatus, a continued series of electric sparks 
may be obtained, illuminating, almost at the same instant, 
the entire circumference of a circle, and producing a very 
beautiful effect. 

Sream Omusisus.—We learn, trom the London Times, that 
an omnibus worked by steam, on a new and ingenious prin- 
ciple, has been tried on the Paddington road. The mia- 

| chine altogether does not exceed the space which an ordi- 
nary omnibus with horses attached wou!d occupy, and the 
appearance is peculiarly neat. The body is capable of ac- 
commodating fourteen persons, the engine dividing that 
from the furnace in the rear. The passengers experience 
no inconvenience trom the heat, and, coke being the fuel 
employed, there is no annoyance by smoke. ‘The engine 
works on a crank, not on the axle, and the propelling 
power is applied to the wheels by means of iron chains. 
The chief recommendation, that which timid persons will 
| consider most, is that there can be no possibility of explo- 
jsion. The propelling power is equal to from fifteen to 
twenty miles an hour, but even when the steam is raised to 
its very highest pressure there is no risk, the water being 
| deposited in several iron pipes, or what are termed cham- 
| ber-boilers, with a valve to carry off the superfluous steam. 
The guide, who sits in front, has complete control of the 
vehicle, and can arrest its progress instantaneously. 








Pastrrroarp Roors.—Pasteboard, dipped several times in 
boiling tar till saturated, and then dried in the sun, is used 
in !folland to form the roofs of buildings, and is said, when 
properly put on, to be equal to any other covering. 


The more plants are exposed to the’ 


| Kyow.Lepcr.—The use of knowledge is to make us hap- 
pier. YI would compare the mind to the beautiful statue of 
|Love, by Praxiteles. When its eyes were bandaged, the 
| countenance seemed grave and sad, but the moment you 
jremoved the bandage, the most serene and enchanting 
‘smile diffused itself over the whole face. 


Errrcrs ory Hor Water on Ftowers.—It is not generally 
known that the lovers of flowers may prolong, for a day, 
|the enjoyment of their short-lived beauty, by means of hot 
|water. Most flowers begin to droop and fade, after having 
jbeen kept for twenty-four hours in water: a few may be 
|revived by substituting fresh water; but all (the fugacious, 
as poppy, and perhaps one or two others excepted) may 
|be completely restored by the use of hot water. For this 
|purpose place the flowers in scalding water, deep enough 
|to cover one-third of the length of the stem; when the wa- 
| ter is cold, the flowers will appear erect and fresh; then 
jcut off the coddled ends of the stems, and put the flowers 
into cold water. 





Lanxoevacrs.—From the learned Adelung’s ‘‘Survey of all 
the known languages of the Globe, and their dialects,”’ the 
first part of which has been lately published at St. Peters- 
| burgh, it appears that there are 957 Asiatic languages, 587 

European, 276 African, and 1214 American, making, con- 
| sequently, in the whole, 3064 languages and dialects. 


ht 2 EN. 


| Wosperrot Invenriox.—A watchmaker, of the name of 
| Bushmann, living at Kiseuberg, not far from Attenburg, in 
Saxony, has contrived a piece of machinery, which, with- 
out the assistance of steam, has been iced cleune enough 
|to move a heavily laden wagon, placed in a fresh-ploughed 
|field, with the greatest ease, although sixteen horses could 
not stir it. The machine may be easily handled, and the 
|vehicle moved by it most safely managed. The inventor 
|has been offered 200,000 dollars for the secret; but as he 
had obtained patents from the principal German govern- 
|ments, he has refused all offers. : 

| Ustiness.—It is curious to observe that an ugly face is 
generally the indication of a humorous and witty mind: it 
suggests innumerable witticisms in the wearer himself, and 
is the cause of wit to others. There is scarcely a merry, 
shrewd, witty fellow even in fictitious history, but has the 
honor of ugliness attributed to him. sop was a very 
ugly little hunch-back; uglier still was Socrates, not less 
a man of wit and humor, than a philosopher. The heroes 
of Rabelais were famous for personal deformity. Sancho 
Panza, his master, and Rosinante, were in their several 
conditions absolutely patterns of this interesting qualifica- 
tion. Hudibras and Ralpho were still more conspicuously 
ugly. Falstaff, Bardolph, ancient Pistol, and almost every 
character of wit and humor in the dramas of Shakspeare, 
are eminently ugly. Secarron, the favorite wit of France, 
was the most deformed little creature that a lovely woman 
ever allowed herself to be coupled with. 


| 








The editor of ‘‘We the People,”’ has put forth an inge- 
nious dissertation on the comforts of ugliness. One of his 
‘comforts’ is founded on the fragility of beauty—the argu- 
ment seems to be, that elegance and beauty are flowers 
that quickly fade, while ughness endures forever. This is 
immortality with a vengeance. 

An aged gentleman in the vicinity of Hartford, Conn. 
has made a donation of a valuable farm to Washington Col. 


A Scotch paper notices an old woman living at Glasgow, 
who is 130 years ofage. She never took a doctor's drug 
in all her life, nor has a lancet been ever applied to her. 


When Black Hawk and his party were on board a steam- 
boat at Baltimore, they exchanged civilities with all who 
approached them, and dignified several ladies when pre- 
sented, with the distinguished compliment of—* ‘pretty 
squaws! pretty squaws!”’ 





| A lady asked her physician whether snuff was injurious 
to the brain? ‘‘No,’’ said he, ‘‘for no lady who has any 
brains, ever takes snuff.”’ 





| The Lrrerary Inquirer is published every other Tues- 
\day, under the patronage of the Buffalo Lyceum, at Ona 
| Dollar and a Half per annum, if paid in advance; or Two 
Dollars per annum, if paid at the end of the year. 

Orders and communications to be addressed to the pro- 
‘prietor, W. Verrinder, 214, Main-street, Buffalo. 








